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Chronicle 


Home News.—As had been predicted, the question of 
ship subsidy is again before the country. The issue was 
raised when T. V. O’Connor, Chairman of the Shipping 
Board, announced that at the Decem- 
ber session of Congress he would 
submit a plan under which the Treas- 
ury would pay $20 a month for every American in the 
crew aboard an American ship bought from the Govern- 
ment and operated in the foreign trade. The Shipping 
Board has for sale, at bargain prices, 600 vessels fit for 
foreign commerce. Mr. O’Connor believes that most of 
these could be sold, provided the Government pays an 
amount representing the difference in the cost of oper- 
ating ships with American crews and those with foreign 
crews. He further believes that this plan would lead to 
private operation of ships, would supplant Government 
fleets, and would create a Merchant Marine Reserve of 
nearly 15,000 men ready for service in case of war. It is 
estimated that the total cost of the plan for 600 ships 
would not exceed $6,000,000 a year. This plan Mr. 
O’Connor submitted to the President on April 29. At the 
time Mr. Coolidge was silent about the proposition, but 
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later his “ unofficial spokesman ” at the White House let 
it be understood that Mr. O’Connor’s plan would be 
accepted by the country if the plan were proposed as a 
scheme to aid the Navy Department and that it would 
be rejected if it is a mere subsidy to private ship owners. 
The meaning of this latter distinction is not quite clear 
unless it has already been agreed that the Navy Depart- 
ment, after this “ feeler,” will accept the plan if it has 
a good response in the country. Secretary Wilbur was 
silent beyond stating that his Department is “ interested.” 

The President continues his system of speaking to the 
country through an unofficial spokesman at the White 
House and also at certain chosen gatherings of men and 
women. Thus he has been quoted as 
intending to make another attempt to 
solve the severe housing shortage 
among Government employes in Washington. On May 1, 
he made a plea for the undisturbed development of busi- 
ness during the recess of Congress. In some quarters 
it is claimed that this statement is a forerunner of a new 
settled policy of the President to keep the Government 
out of business as much as possible, and also out of the 
newspapers, and to work along even more conservative 
methods. It is understood that he considers there are not 
at present any large governmental matters before the 
Executive. An unexpected by-product of this policy is 
said to be a move to give less publicity to the charges 
laid before the Federal Trade Commission. The Presi- 
dent is thought to believe that this commission has not 
been constructive enough. Another statement of the 
President has to do with what is called the national byway 
crisis. He said in a speech in Washington that the 
national traffic problems “ reach a hundred times deeper 
than the mere superficial problem of getting streams of 
motorcars through the city streets.” He also sounded a 
note of warning against the large increase of population 
in the great cities and laid the traffic problems of city and 
country to this increase. 


Presidential 
Statements 


Bulgaria.—The explosion of a time bomb in the Sveti 
Kral Cathedral, resulting in the death of 160 persons, 
has now been followed by a second attempt upon the 
life of the King which might readily 
have ended in another frightful car- 
nage. The first attempt to assassinate 
King Boris was made April 14, when he was traveling 
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in a motor car near Sofia, the second was frustrated May 
1, when the Red holiday was apparently to have been 
celebrated by blowing into the air the royal palace with 
all its guards and inmates. Officers of the guard dis- 
covered an almost complete subterranean passage with 
an explosive fuse, evidently intended to blow up the pal- 
ace. In the meantime the trial of the arrested persons 
is proceeding quietly. That full publicity may be given 
to the court martial of the persons charged with respon- 
sibility for the first bomb outrage, local and foreign press 
correspondents are permitted to be present. The prin- 
cipal charges against the ten leading conspirators among 
the Communists and extreme Agrarians are that they 
formed an illegal committee to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, organized bands to terrorize the population, and 
attempted to kill King Boris and the Cabinet by causing 
the explosion in the Cathedral. Witnesses state that 
some forty bands, numbering from five to ten persons 
each, were to have carried on the work of terror imme- 
diately after the explosion. Assassinations of various 
men of prominence were in the order of the day, but 
apparently courage failed the Communist bands at the 
sight of the soldiery. 


France.—The victory of Marshal von Hindenburg over 
Marx had at first a very unfavorable reaction in France. 
The greater part of the press was bitter in its comments 
and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Aristide Briand, was anything but 
hopeful in his outlook upon the future. 
The French have continually maintained that the spirit of 
Germany has not much changed since the days of the 
war. They have seen in the failure of Germany to pay 
her debts according to the treaty of Versailles a lack of 
good will and honest purpose which foreboded evil in 
the future. They have maintained that they understand 
the spirit of the German nation better than any other of 
the Allies, so that when secret stores of arms were re- 
cently found in Germany, the French gave to the world 
something very like a “ We told you so.” This same 
state of mind became greatly in evidence after the German 
elections, only the “ We told you so” carried with it 
a bitterness and an irritability it did not have before. 
According to a dispatch in the New York Times, the 
Paris Temps is quoted as follows: 


Reaction to 
German Elections 


It is because the German people seek to wipe out the memory 
and sentiment of their defeat that they have given this honor to 
the great defeated of 1918. Let nobody deceive himself. The 
election of Field Marshal von Hindenburg is a defiance of the 
Allies and a defiance of Europe and America. Certainly it is not 
the political genius of this old man, dragged from his retirement 
in Hanover, that is disquieting. It is all the forces of reaction 
and brutal revenge which can be seen behind him and which 
through him hope to hasten the hour when Germany will be 
again ready for conflict. 


Other portions of the French press commented on the 
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German elections in the same spirit, and the Petit Parisien, 
the Petit Journal and the Echo de Paris were not less 
bitter than the Temps. 

Aristide Briand, Minister of Foreign Affairs, was 
frankly pessimistic. He is quoted as follows: 

We are going to be forced backward by this demonstration of 
German popular sentiment to the old policy of armed peace in 
which we lived before the war. Certainly as far as the French 
people are concerned it would be too much to expect them to 
have confidence in the pacific nature and intentions of their neigh- 
bors who have gone almost out of the way to choose a man seventy- 
seven years old just because he was a war figurehead and who 
ranks as number 237 in the allied list of German war criminals 
who were to be delivered over for trial. 

Such quotations as the above show the acuteness of the 
French disappointment and irritation over the result of 
the elections. But this was the first outbreak and spirits 
have somewhat calmed down since. In the meantime, 
Marshal Foch has handed in to the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference his second report on German disarmament and 
the evacuation of Cologne. The Conference, as was ex- 
pected, gave this over in turn to their respective Govern- 
ments for further consideration. 


The new Finance Minister Caillaux has been working 
quietly at the reformation of the French finances. Al- 
though the budget for 1925 has not yet been voted 
through, he has already tackled the 
question of the budget for 1926. In 
a letter to his colleagues he urged the 
most rigorous spirit of economy. 
expenditure not derived from existing laws and forbids 
additional social measures being added to this budget as 
was the case in that for 1925. He called for further 
sacrifices and stated that he will cut down the number 
of Government employes to the minimum of efficient 
service. Rather than overburden the already heavily 
laden taxpayer, M. Caillaux is seeking new sources of 
revenue. In this connection the State monopolies may 
be further organized. However, the Finance Minister 
recognizes as the first step to prosperity the re-establish- 
ment of confidence at home and abroad. 


Caillaux and 
Finance 


As a result of the recent murder of several Nationalist 
youths by a gang of Reds in the district of Montmartre 
last week and of the fear of further possible acts of 
violence on May day, Foreign Minister 
Briand summoned the Soviet Ambas- 
sador, M. Krassin, to the Quai 
d’Orsay for the first formal interview since the formation 
of the new French Cabinet. The conversation was on the 
subject of Bolshevist propaganda. M. Millerand in a 
recent speech in the Senate spoke of the Government of 
France as having installed with the Soviet Embassy a 
center of Bolshevist propaganda in the Rue Grenelle 
which has been continually active and up to mischief. 
But M. Krassin protested against these accusations and 
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in a letter to the press denied that his Embassy was respon- 
sible for anything of the kind. In the meantime, an 
inquiry is being carried on into the activities of the 
First Secretary of the Soviet Embassy, M. Voline, who 
is accused of taking part in objectionable political meet- 
ings. It is possible that his extra-territorial rights may 
be raised. There were no serious May Day Red disturb- 
ances, against which the Government took very special 
precautions, and the funeral from Notre Dame Cathedral 
of the murdered Nationalist youths which took place a 
few days previously, although it was attended by an im- 
mense concourse of people, passed off without serious 
incident. A few incipient disturbances by the Reds were 
immediately quashed by the police, who were on hand in 
large numbers. 


Germany.—In many ways the new President-elect von 
Hindenburg has been winning favor both in Germany 
and abroad. He at once made plain that he will act as a 

President-Elect | *eSident and not as a puppet. His 

Makes Favorable almost four-score years seem to rest 

ponenenen lightly upon his shoulders and he is 
evidently disregarding party lines to carry out his own 
principles and ideas, as he believes them to be feasible at 
the present hour. His inauguration will take place May 
12. He decidedly rejected the plans of the militarists, 
who had been most active in his election, and who now 
desired him to be officially received as commander of the 
German armies, with a parade to be conducted by their 
semi-military organizations, the Vaterlandische Verbande. 
Like President Coolidge, he insists upon the utmost sim- 
plicity. Balls and banquets are not to be listed on his 
program. Party politics, too, will be entirely eliminated, 
and the proceedings are to honor the office and not the 
office-holder. Such is Hindenburg’s decision. Whether 
the Nationaliists like it or not does not seem to concern 
him. A certain amount of military display will of course 
not be wanting. There will, further, be no change in 
the German attitude towards foreign affairs. Neither the 
Chancellor nor any of the members of his Cabinet are to 
resign. Nor has any antagonism been shown towards the 
Left. The note of Dr. Marx was very cordially answered 
by von Hindenburg, saying that he was pleased to hear 
Dr. Marx express the same sentiments and feelings that 
he himself would have expressed had Dr. Marx been the 
successful candidate. He heartily approved of the princi- 
ples which Dr. Marx set forth, since they meant Ger- 
many’s upbuilding, and praised him for being a man 
above party politics. Von Hindenburg has been equally 
clear in indirectly announcing through his Chancellor that 
the settlement of the evacuation question must be taken 
in hand. The very fact, he argues, that such a question 
remains at all is a sign that but little progress has been 
made towards removing the uncertainty and doubt that 
are enveloping European politics. This plain speaking, 
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too, is to be welcomed. In a word, the President-elect 
has been a surprise to everyone, including his own party. 


Great Britain—In his maiden budget speech, Winston 
Churchill, Chancellor of the Exchequer, attracted world 
attention by his announcement that Great Britain was re- 
turning to the gold standard. Leading 
up to this declaration, Mr. Churchill 
explained that the export of gold coin 
and bullion from Great Britain, except under license, had 
been prohibited by Parliamentary acts in 1919 and later in 
1920. In the latter year, the export prohibition had been 
made a temporary measure which would expire on De- 
cember 31, 1926. The Government, therefore, was faced 
with the decision as to whether it should renew the 1920 
act or should permit it to lapse. “We have decided to 
allow it to lapse,” Mr. Churchill stated. The return to 
an effective gold standard, he continued, has long been 
the settled and declared policy of the country. Every 
expert international conference since the war, every ex- 
pert committee in Great Britain and every British Gov- 
ernment had favored the principle of reversion to the 
gold standard in international matters at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. The only questions that had to be settled 
were those of the time and the method. The present 
time, he declared, is the most acceptable since “ we have 
entered a period on both sides of the Atlantic when politi- 
cal and economic stability seems to be more assured than 
it has been for years.” Though prohibition on the ex- 
port of gold would continue in form on the statute book 
until December 31, he announced that “a general license 
will be given to the Bank of England for the export of 
gold and bullion from today (April 28). We thus re- 
sume our international position as a gold-standard coun- 
try from the moment of the declaration I have made.” 
But he immediately added immediately the qualification 
that “returning to the international gold standard does 
not mean that we are going to adopt gold coinage.” For 
the protection of the Bank of England in this regard, 
Mr. Churchill proposes to introduce a bill providing that 
Bank of England and Treasury notes will be convertible 
into coin only at the option of the Bank of England and 
that the right to tender bullion to the mint to be coined 
shall be confined in the futire by law to the Bank of 
England. In connection with this proposed bill, the 
Chancellor declared: “ We are convinced that our finan- 
cial position warrants a return to the gold standard.” 
He stated that a gold reserve of £153,000,000, the amount 
deemed necessary to defend and sustain the new policy, 
had been accumulated. In addition, the Treasury had 
been gathering through several months the sum of $166,- 
000,000 required for the June and December payments 
of the American debt. Furthermore, arrangements had 
been made to obtain, if required, credits in the United 
States of not less than $300,000,000 with the possibility 
of expansion. 
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In concluding this portion of his budget address, Mr. 
Churchill declared that Great Britain was not alone in its 
policy of returning to the gold standard. He pointed out 
that “two of the greatest manufactur- 
ing countries in the world, the United 
States and Germany, are, in different 
ways, either on or related to the international gold ex- 
change.” Sweden, he continued, is on gold exchange, 
Austria and Hungary are already based on gold or ster- 
ling, Holland and the Dutch East Indies are acting simul- 
taneously with Great Britain; Canada is already on a 
gold standard, Australia and New Zealand are synchro- 
nizing their action with London, and South Africa reverts 
to the gold standard on July 1. Thus it happens that 
“over the whole area of the British Empire and over 
a very wide and important area of the world there has 
been established at once one uniform standard of value, 
to which all international transactions are related and 


Gold Basis in 
Other Countries 


can be referred.” 

Other budget proposals made by Mr. Churchill, though 
in themselves important, were somewhat overshadowed 
by his announcements on the gold standard. The Mc- 
Kenna tariffs on the imports of for- 
eign luxuries, inaugurated in 1915 and 
repealed by the Labor Government last 
year, are to be reimposed and to become effective July 1. 
New duties are to be placed on raw and artificial silks. 
Certain imperial preferences are to be changed, but these 


Further Budget 
Items 


are to have effect only in so far as they do not involve 
the taxing of food products. The income tax on small 
and earned incomes is to be reduced by six pence in the 
pound sterling; the eleven shilling supertax is to be cut 
by the same amount that the death duties on estates of 
more than £12,500 are increased. The total expenditure 
provided for in the budget is £799,400,000, while the rev- 
enues are estimated at £826,000,000, thus leaving a sur- 


plus of £26,600,000. 


India.—Lord Reading’s visit to England for a consulta- 
tion with Lord Birkenhead, Secretary of State for India, 
is regarded as extremely important in its possible effects 

on British policy in India. It required 

Viceroy Visits 


England special legislation on the part of the 


British Parliament to enable the Vice- 
roy to leave India without forfeiture of his office. Ac- 
cordingly, the necessity of discussion and the results to 
be expected are looked upon as vital. The main question 
to be settled seems to be that of the advisability of aban- 
doning the recent policy of Indian nationalism. Accord- 
ing to this plan, India was to be invested with the maxi- 
mum of home rule with as slight interference from British 
control as was possible; eventually India was to be placed 
in the same status as the self-governing Dominions in the 
British Commonwealth. During the four years of his 
administration as Viceroy, Lord Reading has attempted to 
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apply these Nationalist principles in a modified form; his 
conclusions in their regard, it would seem, are that the 
policy is impracticable and should be abandoned. Among 
the Indian leaders the opinion is growing that there should 
be no manifestations of violence and that there should be 
a readiness to give a fair trial to the existing system of 
diarchy. Dissident views on this matter, however, were 
expressed in the majority and minority reports of the 
Muddiman Committee, mentioned in these columns on 
April 11. But all the Indian Nationalists are united in 
insisting that the Government must be fully responsible 
to the Indian electorate. : 


Italy.—The success of Field Marshal von Hindenburg 
in the German elections came as a complete surprise to 
Italy, which regarded Marx’s election as practically as- 


Dienpohsiment sured. The result is a disappointment 
at German for Italy, which looks with alarm at 
Elections 


the return to power of a former war 
chief with the resultant influence along lines increasingly 
divergent from the treaty of Versailles. Italy, however, 
considers the two parties, Socialist and Nationalist, as too 
closely matched for Hindenburg to be able to bring about 
any sudden change, and Italian public men do not look 
for any immediate trouble on the part of Germany. They 
fear, however, certain evils and setbacks to peace as a 
result of French resentment. 

Italy, too, has become subject to the recently spreading 
suspicion of Bolshevist propaganda. Alarmed by the 
terrible developments in Bulgaria and the less important 
events in France, the Government has 
ordered the police to keep a close 
watch over all elements which may in 
any way throw out the suspicion of sinister propaganda 
or contemplated deeds of violence. As a consequence, 
several houses known to be inhabited by Communists have 
been raided and numerous arrests, one hundred in Naples, 
have been made. The police in Rome seized two tons 
of revolutionary propaganda, which had already been 
packed for shipment and dispersion throughout the differ- 
ent districts of Italy. To avoid any trouble on May 1, 
this usual labor holiday was suppressed, and in its stead 
April 21, “ Rome’s birthday,” was celebrated as a holiday 
throughout Italy. 


Reds 
Arrested 





The Canonization of Sister Thérése of Jesus, 
the “Little Flower,” on May 17, gives Father 
C. M. de Heredia occasion next week to present 
some interesting thoughts on the value and 
efficacy of prayer. 

Other articles will be by Paul L. Blakely, S.J., 
on Capital Punishment; Cyril B. Egan on “ Sal- 
vation by Humor,” and William J. McGarry on 
the “Story of Nicaea,” to commemorate the six- 
teenth centenary of the great Council of 325. 
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Religious Liberty in Mexico 


C. M. pe Herepta, S.J. 


overrule a majority: by physical force, by money 

and bribery, and by political intrigue. The means 
may vary, but the result is the same, a majority imposed 
upon by a minority. When politics joins hands with 
money, its power is boundless. In some countries the 
minority rules by force of arms, while in others it domi- 
nates by political bribery. And it often happens that not 
even the minority rules, but a few persons behind the 
minority, the “ invisible government.” 

Now when a political party is in power and is sup- 
ported by money or rifles, it is not a difficult task for it 
to induce a parliament to pass various laws that are bene- 
ficial to the party. This was the case with Mexico. When 
Carranza finally triumphed, by the support of his rifles 
and the moral influence of President Wilson, the Revo- 
lution planned to have a new Constitution that would be 
in accord with revolutionary principles, and thus the new 
Mexican Constitution came into being in 1917. 

This Constitution is actually the fundamental law of 
Mexico, and right or wrong it is the law of the land. It 
can be legally amended, but while it remains unchanged, 
it should be observed by all citizens and foreigners. 

Except for Article 27, which hits the oil interests very 
hard, the Mexican Constitution is practically unknown to 
Americans. It is therefore my aim to propose to the 
readers of America the main articles of this Constitu- 
tion which have to do with religious liberty. And when 
I say religious liberty, I mean religious liberty for all, 
whether Catholics or not. The law in fact makes no dis- 
tinctions. The Constitution of course is the same for all, 
and if in the application of the law there is some parti- 
ality, this is unconstitutional. So I hope that the reading 
of these lines may prove of some interest for all who 
love religious liberty. 

The American idea of religious liberty is briefly con- 
tained in the First Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States: 

Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievance. 

The idea of religious liberty according to the Mexican 
Constitution can be seen by simply quoting the different 
articles of the same in relation to the points mentioned 
above. Let us begin by mentioning the points on which 
both Constitutions agree: 


Art. 130: The Congress shall not enact any law establishing 
or forbidding any religion whatsoever. 


T HERE are three ways by which a minority can 


Art. 34: Every one is free to embrace the religion of his choice 
and to practise all ceremonies, devotions or observances of his 
respective creed, either in places of public worship or at home, 
provided they do not constitute an offense punishable by law. 

Art. 6: The expression of ideas shall not be the subject of any 
judicial or executive investigation. 

Art. 7: Freedom of writing or publishing writings on any 
subject is inviolable. 

Art. 9: The right peaceably to assemble, or to come together 
for any lawful purpose, shall not be abridged. Jbid. No meeting 
or assembly shall be deemed unlawful, nor may it be dissolved, 
which shall have for its purpose the petitioning of any authority, 
or presentation of any protest against any act, provided, etc. 

Art 2: Instruction is free. 

Let us see now the points on which the two Constitu- 
tions differ. Although from the above quotation of 
Article 130 it might seem that Church and State are 
separated, we are forced to the conclusion that in Mexico 
all Churches are subordinate to the Federal authority: 

Art. 130: The Federal authorities shall have power to exercise 
in matters of religious worship and outward ecclesiastical forms 
such intervention as by law authorized. All other officials shall 
act as auxiliaries to the Federal authorities. 

This intervention of the State in Church affairs goes 
so far as to forbid religious vows: 

Art. 5: The law, therefore, does not permit the establishment 
of monastic Orders, of whatever denomination, or for whatever 
purpose contemplated. 

It interferes with the very acts of worship: 

Art. 24: Every religious act of public worship shall be per- 
formed strictly within the places of public worship, which shall 
be at all times under governmental supervision. 

The religious institutions known as Churches, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, have no legal capacity to acquire 
any real property. The State is the owner of such prop- 
erty, even if the churches, schools, hospitals and so forth 
have been built “by a private man.” The State has con- 
fiscated all this property and will confiscate all new 
churches in the future: 

Art. 27: The religious institutions known as Churches, irre- 
spective of creed, shall in no case have legal capacity to acquire, 
hold or administer real property or loans made on such real 
property; all such real property or loans as may be at present 
held by the said religious institutions either on their own behalf 
or through third parties shall vest in the Nation, and any one shall 
have the right to denounce property so held. Presumptive proof 
shall be sufficient to declare the denunciation well founded. Places 
of public worship are the property of the Nation, as represented 
by the Federal Government, which shall determine which of them 
may continue to be devoted to their present purposes. Episcopal 
residences, rectories, seminaries, orphan asylums or collegiate 
establishments of religious institutions, convents or any other 
buildings built or designed for the administration, propaganda, or 
teaching of the tenets of any religious creed shall forthwith vest, 
as of full right, directly in the Nation, to be used exclusively for 
the public services of the Federation or of the States, within their 
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respective jurisdictions. All places of public worship which 
shall later be erected shall be the property of the Nation. 

Moreover religious institutions have no juridical per- 
scnality. 

Act. 130: The law recognizes no juridical personality in the 
religious institutions known as Churches. 

What is the standing of “ministers of any denomina- 


tion” can be understood by the following: 

Act. 130: Ministers of religious creeds shall be considered as 
persons exercising a profession, and shall be directly subject to 
the laws enacted on the matter. 

The State legislatures shall have the exclusive power of de- 
termining the maximum number of ministers of religious creeds, 
according to the needs of each locality. Only a Mexican by birth 
may be a minister of any religious creed in Mexico. 

No ministers of religious creeds shall either in public or private 
meetings, or in acts of worship or religious propaganda, criticize 
the fundamental laws of the country, the authorities in particular 
or the Government in general; they shall have no vote nor be 
eligible to office, nor shall they be entitled to assemble for 
political purposes. 

How the Federal Government controls the churches 
and their property we may see from the next quotations: 

Act. 130: Before dedicating new temples of worship for pub- 
lic use, permission shall be obtained from the Department of the 
Interior (Gobernacién) and the opinion of the Governor of the 
respective State shall be previously heard on the subject. Every 
place of worship shall have a person charged with its care and 
maintenance, who shall be legally responsible for the faithful per- 
formance of the laws on religious observances within the said 
place of worship, and for all the objects used for purposes of 
worship. 

Freedom of instruction is understood in this way: 

Art. 3: Instruction is free; that given in public institutions 
of learning shall be secular. Primary instruction, whether higher 
or lower, given in private institutions shall likewise be secular. 
No religious corporation nor minister of any religious creed shall 
establish or direct schools of primary instruction. 

Private primary schools may be established only subject to offi- 
cial supervision. 

Art. 130: Under no conditions shall studies carried on in insti- 
tutions devoted to the professional training of ministers of reli- 
gidus creeds be given credit or granted any other dispensation of 
privilege which shall have for its purpose the accrediting of the 
said studies in official institutions. Any authority violating this 
provision shall be punished criminally, and all such dispensation 
of privilege shall be null and void, and invalidate wholly and 
entirely the professional degree toward the obtaining of which the 
infraction of this provision may in any way have contributed. 

According to Article 7, “ Freedom of writing and pub- 
lishing writings on any subject is inviolable,” but in 
Article 130 we read: 

No periodical publication which either by reason of its pro- 
gram, its title or merely by its general tendencies, is of a religious 
character shall comment upon any political affairs of the nation, 
nor publish any information regarding the acts of the authorities 
of the country or of private individuals, in so far as the latter 
have to do with public affairs. 

“The right of peaceable assembly or to come together 
for any lawful purpose shall not be abridged,” says 
Article 9, but it has restrictions nevertheless, to wit: 

Art. 130. Every kind of political association whose name shall 
bear any word or any indication relating to any religious belief is 
hereby strictly forbidden. No assemblies of any political char- 
acter shall be held within places of public worship. 
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Although a citizen may become minister of any religion 
whatsoever, by the very fact of doing so he loses several 
of the prerogatives that the Constitution grants to every- 
body else. 

Art. 130: No minister of any religious creed may inherit, either 
on his own behalf or by means of a trustee or otherwise any real 
property occupied by any association for religious propaganda 
or religious or charitable purposes. Ministers of religious creeds 
are incapable legally of inheriting by will from ministers of the 
same religious creed or from any private individual to whom they 
are not related by blood within the fourth degree. 

All rea] and personal property pertaining to the clergy or to 
religious institutions shall be governed, in so far as their acqusi- 
tion by private parties is concerned, in conformity with Article 
27 of this Constitution. 

And to cap the climax of all these restrictions we 
read in the last paragraph of the Article 130: 

No trial by jury shall ever be granted for the infraction of any 
of the preceding provisions. 


So we have at a glance the Constitutional standing of 
religious liberty for all in Mexico. What the people of 
the neighbor Republic should do to achieve religious lib- 
erty for all, as it is understood in America, is a question 
to which I would like very much to find an answer. 


Are We All Potential Criminals? 


James J. Wats, M.D., Pu.D. 


N a letter to the New York Times (April 11, 1925) 

on “Crime and Sentimentality,” Dr. George W. 
Kirchwey, who was for years Dean of the Law Depart- 
ment of Columbia University, strikes a keynote in the 
consideration of criminals and criminality that is not 
often sounded. As one of the concluding sentences of the 
letter he says, “ Dr. Mercier, the distinguished English 
alienist, declares that every living being is a potential 
criminal.” We hear so much at the present time of the 
inevitable criminal and even of the criminal-born and 
the criminal by inherent defect, or by diseased mentality, 
that there is some likelihood of people forgetting the 
tendency toward evil that exists in all men and that has 
to be controlled if they are not to become actual criminals. 

This limitation of human nature, and its rather definite 
tendency toward evil, reminds me of what Ambassador 
Choate said not long before his death, when the disturb- 
ing question of the increase in number of backward chil- 
dren in schools was brought to his attention. “ The prob- 
lem,” he declared, “of what to do with the feeble- 
minded is becoming more and more difficult because there 
are so many of us.” That is of course a typical example 
of the American joke by exaggeration, which our Eng- 
lish-speaking brethren across the sea sometimes found it 
so difficult to understand in Ambassador Choate. The 
humor of it consists in the germ of truth that lurks in the 
consideration that whatever little intelligence we have is 
so feeble compared with the mysteries around us which 
we try to solve (and which some of the more conceited 
ones among us think they have actually solved), that 
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feeblemindedness is a term we can all keep before us as 
representing a great truth. 

In his letter Dean Kirchwey was writing in reference 
to an editorial in the Times in which, apropos of the 
Chapman trial and Dr. Cook’s imprisonment, it was de- 
clared that “in an ideal world such types as Cook and 
Chapman would have disappeared long since through the 
efforts of the eugenists.” Dean Kirchwey does not hesi- 
tate to suggest that “this reads danyerously like the de- 
terminism of Clarence Darrow and our more advanced 
psychiatrists.” He adds that such views are not popular 
with those who really think deeply about themselves, or 
who appreciate the difficulties and trials of life in those 
whom they know intimately. They see so many near- 
criminals in themselves or their friends, and so many 
more who are saved only by favorable circumstances 
from criminal ways of living, that they hesitate to draw 
a hard and fast line between the criminal and the law- 
abiding members of the community. It is as a striking 
commentary on this that Dean Kirchwey quotes Dr. Mer- 
cier on every living being as a potential criminal, with the 
comment that “until this matter is settled it is to be 
hoped that the eugenists will go slow about bringing in 
the ideal world.” 

This question of the potential criminal and his univer- 
sality is not at all a new idea in the world. It is a re- 
assertion of one of the oldest philosophical considerations 
that humanity indulged in. Our characteristic anecdote 
with regard to it in the English-speaking countries is the 
well-known tale of John Bunyan who on seeing a crim- 
inal conducted fo execution declared: “ There, but for 
the grace of God, goes John Bunyan.” 

A century before that down in Italy a very similar 
story was told of St. Ignatius Loyola. Walking with 
some of the members of his Order, one day he met a 
physiognomist who asked to be allowed to tell them their 
characters from the study of their features. The good 
fathers proposed that he should try his skill on Ignatius. 
They felt sure that there was nothing that his counten- 
ance could reveal but what was best, and were doubtless 
honest enough with themselves to know that there was 
no assurance that he might not find something unworthy 
of the Order in the faces of some of the others. The 
physiognomist, to their utter surprise and indignation, 
described the character of Ignatius in its tendency toward 
evil in no measured terms. When the fathers were about 
to abuse him for his utter failure in his pretended ex- 
pertness of character-reading, and the insult to their in- 
telligence which his opinion constituted, Ignatius said 
very quietly, “ Let him alone. He knows ever so much 
more about me than you do.” 

We hear much of the criminal by physical defect and 
by psychic conditions, or as the result of disease either 
in himself or his forbears, and many people are inclined 
to think that the new wisdom, which has come to us be- 
cause of the new psychology and the new developments 
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in the medical sciences, is actually making men under- 
stand better than before just what criminality means. 
We must not forget, however, that men have always been 
applying their new-fangled knowledge, scientific or 
pseudo-scientific, to this problem of the criminal and 
human responsibility. How well Shakespeare summed 
up the question of the influence of the stars on human 
destiny from the popular science of astrology of his day, 
and the compulsion of stellar influences in making men 
good or evil, in that famous passage in “ King Lear” 
that ought to be so much better known than it is: 

This is the excellent foppery of the world that, when we are 

sick in fortune, often the surfeit of our own behavior, we make 
guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon and the stars: as if we 
were villains by necessity; fools by heavenly compulsion; knaves, 
thieves and traitors by spherical predominance; drunkards, liars 
and adulterers by an enforced obedience of planetary influence; 
and all that we are evil in, by a divine thrusting-on. An admir- 
able evasion of man to lay his goatish disposition on the charge 
of a star! 
And all this comes from Edmund, who is as deep-dyed 
a scoundrel as ever lived, but who knows himself too well 
to think that his villainy is forced on him by his physical 
conditions and who knows that it is his own rascally 
scheming to displace his natural brother Edgar for his 
own benefit that thrusts him on. 

In the dedication of his recent volume, “ The Dogma 
of Evolution,” which presents the text of the Louis Van- 
uxem Foundation lectures delivered at Princeton Uni- 
versity in January of this year, Professor Louis Trench- 
ard More, Professor of Physics at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, said, in reference to old-time astrology : 

It was foolishly believed that our spiritual and temporal affairs 
were determined by the positions and motions of the planets 
in their orbits. Is it not true that men today are seeking the 
source and law of our spiritual being in the configurations and 
motions of the atoms which compose our corporeal substance? 
Is there any real difference between the attempts of the ancient 
astrologers and the modern biologists? 

He suggests further that “ only time will tell.” To this 
he might have added that the modern psychologists, by 
confining what they call psychology to behaviorism, and 
to the reactions consequent upon various bodily and 
merely material forces, are doing the same thing. They 
would surely be the first ones to resent the idea that they 
were engaged at exactly the same sort of task as occu- 
pied the astrologist of the older time in trying to explain 
human conduct by stellar influence, but the similarity be- 
tween the two modes of thought and study is so striking 
as to be worthy of thoroughgoing consideration, espe- 
cially on the part of those who are sure that the new 
psychology is making wonderful advances. 

What is often forgotten by those who are most ready 
to give opinions with regard to human beings, and espe- 
cially human psychology, is that all of us who know 
ourselves reasonably well and who are candid with our- 
selves recognize that we have in us tendencies to evil 
that are very hard to explain. Indeed they remain an 
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insoluble mystery, unless one accepts the old-fashioned 
religious teaching on original sin and its consequences 
in giving men an inborn proneness to evil. This teaching 
is in our day considered to be so reactionary and so 
merely “ mystical” that even many of the Churches 
are giving it up or explaining it way. And yet difficult as 
is the doctrine of original sin to accept, it is still more 
difficult to understand human nature without it. 

Probably this is nowhere better illustrated than in 
much of what we hear at the present time with regard to 
criminals and criminality. A certain number of those 
adjudged criminals are really insane and are not in any 
sense of the word responsible. To say that they are all 
mentally deranged and undeserving of punishment, is to 
hold an ever so much more partial view of criminal 
status than it would be not to admit that any of them are 
insane. Mr. Thomas M. Osborne, whose experience 
would seem to make his opinion in this matter of value, 
declared that probably one out of six or seven of the 
criminals actually in jail are not quite right in their 
minds and need psychic treatment rather than jail-con- 
finement, but that the remainder of them are just men 
and women like all the rest of us. They have gone wrong 
and they need to be shown and above all to be helped 
how to go right. They have yielded to the tendency to 
evil in them but in the great majority of them this ten- 
dency is not uncontrollable. Others have had the same 
temptations and have resisted them. They were only 
potential criminals instead of actual. 

There is too much limitation of the study of psychology 
in our day to abnormal individuals in the race, and not 
enough time is devoted to average human beings. There 
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is too much study of the criminal, and above all of the 
criminal insane, and not enough time is devoted to nor- 
mal men and women. Like John Bunyan and St. Igna- 
tius, if we paid proper attention to the inner workings 
of our own personalities we would be much readier to 
acknowledge our potential criminality, and the possibili- 
ties there are in us of our doing things that, as we know 
in our hearts, would thoroughly deserve punishment. The 
old Greek philosophers thought that the greatest expres- 
sion of the seven wise men of Greece was “ Know thy- 
self.” This continues still, in spite of all the supposed 
intellectual progress that mankind has made, the most 
important maxim to enable us to understand the world 
around us and other people as well as ourselves. It is 
of no wonder under the circumstances that philosophers 
have called man a microcosm, a universe in little, for such 
he veritably is and to know himself will enable him to 
understand more about the macrocosm, the great uni- 
verse around him, than any other form of knowledge. 

He must know himself completely, however, so far as 
that is possible. Above all he must know the spiritual 
side of his nature and must not limit his study merely to 
the physical side, for if he does he is liable to all sorts 
of deceptions. The recognition of the potential evil, even 
the potential criminality, in himself enables a man to 
understand and sympathize with the criminal better than 
anything else, and yet at the same time makes him appre- 
ciate the necessity there is for discipline and punishment. 
Onl: thus may potentialities of evil be prevented from 
becoming actualities, as they will in so many cases, if 
unrestrained and unregulated. 


The Parson and Mlle. Babette 


EuGENE WEARE 


Special Correspondent for AMERICA 


WELVE years ago I had a job on a daily news- 
paper which necessitated my working about 
twelve hours a day for a lunatic. I was “ first 
on” of the afternoon “shift” and rarely finished with 
the task of the day until the cold, gray dawn of the morn- 
ing after. I ran the errands and occasionally cleaned the 
boss’s bicycle, rewrote much of the matter published, 
conducted an “ Answers to Questions ” column and wrote 
a daily “pome,” all for the magnificent sum of thirty- 
five dollars a week. I made up jokes, too, and “ cov- 
ered” prize-fights, murder trials, dramatic perform- 
ances, conventions, lectures, banquets, weddings and the 
funerals of prominent citizens whose mortal remains hap- 
pened to be set for interment on an afternoon when I had 
a little leisure. It was a great life and I liked it. 
It must not be inferred from this, however, that all 
the work of that questionable journal was done by the 





writer of these lines. There was another unhappy soul 
on that staff who gathered an existence and twenty-five 
dollars a week by way of a column of “ beauty hints ” 
which held a tremendous appeal for the ladies among our 
readers. He was a very curious fellow who had, among 
other things, an overfondness for strong drink, which, 
occasionally, upset him so that, for days at a stretch, 
he would lie prostrate while the business of prescribing 
for whiskers on female chins had to be taken over by 
some one else. 

My confrere was known to all and sundry as the “ Par- 
son.” When in his “cups” he became very religious. 
One could never make certain, however, of the particular 
evangelical Protestant body with which he was allied. At 
one time he would put it forth that he was a Baptist; 
at another, he was a Methodist. Later on in the same 
evening—or rather morning, for his fun rarely got 
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started until well after midnight—he would announce 
that he was a Presbyterian and “a second cousin to 
Woodrow Wilson.” He disliked Catholics and frankly 
said so. Catholic devotion to the Mother of God he de- 
nounced as “ rank idolatry.” He had a very great fear 
that American Catholics were in a huge conspiracy to 
“make America Catholic.” When this was admitted by 
the only Catholic present who happened usually to be also 
the only sober one in the group, the “ Parson ” would keel 
over from sheer joy to sleep soundly and snore loudly 
until the bartender at daybreak, invited all hands to re- 
tire. 

But, despite all this, he was a good fellow and very 
talented. He knew how to work, too, and he did work 
very hard and, of course, advanced rapidly. He got to 
be an excellent reporter and, later, in New York, de- 
veloped into a first-rate writer of general news com- 
ment. 

Then came the war. The larger news agencies, at the 
start, had great difficulty in getting any dependable news 
whatever as to the movements of the armies in Belgium 
and northern France. For a while, small fortunes were 
spent each day in a vain effort to get the news. Finally, 
it was determined to send American-trained reporters to 
the battle fronts. 

The “ Parson,” considerably sobered by the years and 
the responsibility of his task, was among the first group 
to sail. In association with this writer he was assigned, 
upon his arrival at Paris, to the headquarters of the 
armies of the French. Rumor had it at the time that he 
had been selected for this particular assignment because 
of his inability to understand a single syllable of the 
language of M. Foch. He denied this, however, pro- 
nounced it a libel and asserted that, while a student at 
college, he had captured, not one, but three, premiums 
for proficiency in French. Pressed further, he stoutly 
maintained that it was his firm conviction that the gallant 
compatriots of St. Joan of Arc were ignorant of the very 
fundamentals of their own language. All this, of course, 
was in the early days in Paris, and before the horror of 
the appalling tragedy had dawned upon the uncertain in- 
telligence of the gentry of the press. 

There followed days of terror and nights that were 
brimful of horrors that are indescribable. Death and 
destruction became so ordinary that mothers, crazed with 
fear, only smiled when they saw their infants quartered 
in the mad rush to get out of the way of the slaughtering 
files. Viewed from the distance of twenty kilometers to 
the rear it looked to a hardened observer as if God Him- 
self had come to vent His wrath, the pent-up wrath of the 
ages, upon a sinful world. It was the bloodiest holocaust 
in all the history of human warfare—and the “ Parson” 
was witness to it all. For days thereafter he went about 
as one struck dumb. He failed miserably at his task and 
might just as well have been home. He was among the 
first of that vast group which, later, came to be known 
as the “shell shocks.” One had but to clap one’s hands 
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behind his back and the poor fellow would leap into the 
air and rush wildly about like a madman. 

Thus it was with us when there came to our billet the 
Mademoiselle Babette, she of the flower mart at Mar- 
seilles and of the vaudeville of the Rue de la Paix. She 
was part of that said-to-be-necessary complement of the 
French army whose task it was to restore the lost morale 
of the poilu, to sing his songs, to dance his dances and 
to tell him stories which only the poilu can understand, 
and laugh at, in the face of death. She liked to think 
that she, too, was a soldier of France doing her “ bit” 
in the great struggle. She had about her many of the 
inconsistencies which we are wont to associate with the 
Parisian French. For instance, I have known her to stand 
in the wings of a make-shift theater at Chaumont, repeat- 
ing over and over, the “ Hail Mary,” and then, a moment 
later, to burst forth in ribald song that would freeze the 
blood in your veins. I found her, however, to be made 
of the very finest stuff imaginable. It was only outwardly 
that she appeared to be that which we would not have 
her be. After all, you know, she was an artist playing 
her role, a very questionable role, perhaps, but her role, 
nevertheless. She was a soldier, too, and working under 
orders. 

From the outset the “ Parson” became enamored of 
her and she seemed to take not unkindly to him. She 
would sit for hours at a stretch, singing for him or help- 
ing him with his French. And after a month of this he 
began to come back: he started to do a little work each 
day at his typewriter. Here again she tried to help him: 
there were the names of French towns to be set down 
correctly; French officers to be properly titled and rated. 
Ma chére Babette was unfailing in her service until, one 
day, he took to boasting that he was a Methodist. She 
argued with him in a good-natured fashion for a while 
or until he suggested the “ rank idolatry ” theory regard- 
ing our Catholic devofion to Mary. And then, shades of 
John Wesley! There came forth from those pretty lips 
the most amazing tirade I have ever heard. There was 
not much logic in it but there was clear evidence of a 
tremendous love for the Mother of God which made one, 
at least, of her audience quiver with pride. 

For a few days thereafter there was a sort of armed 
truce in and about our billet. Little was said between us 
unfil Babette, generous soul that she was, broke the 
silence with a suggestion that might have made for a 
better understanding. The Mother of God, she said, was 
the “Comforter of the Afflicted.” The “ Parson” was 
in a bad way. It might be that, if he urged her, she would 
mend his shattered frame and restore his broken health 
and send him home a man again. He mumbled something 
to the effect that his home henceforth would be wherever 
she might be, to which she flung back: “ No! no! One 
who loves not the Mother of Christ is incapable of loving 
anyone! ” 6 

And then it was that she left us, going, at Christmas, 
to Soissons. We heard about her occasionally, for she 
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was a great favorite with the poilu who gleefully took 
her songs with him into the trenches and died with their 
melody on his lips. The “ Parson” had to be sent back 
to Paris where, for a while, he held down an office job 
only to be compelled later to give up entirely. He seemed 
unable to take hold again. He came to be a mere shadow 
of his former self and we never saw him again. 

The other night my wife and I went to a vaudeville 
concert in New York. There we witnessed what was said 
to be the most wonderful dancing performance of the 
season. There was a tremendous ovation and rounds and 
rounds of applause. Later on, we sought out the dancer 
at her hotel and found her to be the same rollicking, 
jovial artist that I had known in those other days, the 
same Mademoiselle Babette, she of the flower mart at 
Marseilles and tiie vadeville of the Rue de la Paix. 

I enquired concerning the “ Parson.” Did I not know? 
I did not. How should 1? The world moves rapidly these 
days and Paris, after all, is far, far away. And then, 
because I did not know, she told me. She pointed to the 
ring on her finger and told us that for more than six 
years she had been the “ Parson’s” wife. He was able 
to do but little, she said, but she was confident that, with 
2 continuance of the proper medical treatment, his health 
would be restored. Because he was “broke” she had 
taken again to the vaudeville and to a tour of America, 
where, she informed us, there was more money to be 
made in a month than might be gathered in during an 
entire season on the continent. Then, as if to prove that 
wonders never cease, she read to us from a letter which 
she had received but a few days before. It came from 
the “ Parson,” happily domiciled in a little town in North- 
ern France and told of his continued progress back to 
health. It concluded with the announcement that he was 
about to accept an appointment with the Christian Broth- 
ers as a teacher of French. 

And because you would never guess in a thousand 
years the name of that school I write it down for you. 
It is the Academy of Our Lady of Victory. 


Trapping an Earthquake 
Joun S. O’Conor, S.J. 


Director, Seismological Observatory, Fordham University 


ITH our interest in earthquakes shaken from dor- 
W mant curiosity to lively inquiry by the recent local 
quake in March, that mysterious instrument, the seismo- 
graph, has risen to unusual prominence in the public eye. 

The two questions that seem to summarize the various 
questions that have besieged Fordham’s Seismic Station 
since that event, are these: “ Just what does a seismograph 
do, and how does it do it?” 

From the reports of the newspapers and the interest 
displayed by their representatives, one would gather that 
the erection of a seismological observatory was for the 
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sole purpose of issuing up-to-the-minute reports on all 
earthquake catastrophes. While in numerous instances 
such information can be supplied, the first point I wish 
to make is the fact that the news element is but an acci- 
dental circumstance and not a real end in itself. 

The installation of a seismograph at any University or 
Government Observatory has for its purpose the further- 
ing of scientific knowledge by a type of research that may 
benefit at least five different sciences individually, as well 
as the populace of the world at large. 

The seismograph is to the student of seismology what 
the microscope is to the biologist, or the telescope to the 
astronomer ; it is the sixth sense of science in its own 
sphere. For it makes the eye see and the mind under- 
stand facts and phenomena concerning earthquakes, that 
would otherwise have remained nature’s secrets forever. 

First of all the geologist reaps the greatest harvest of 
knowledge from the seismograph. For the story of the 
changes in the earth’s crust, of the origin of the earth- 
quakes themselves, of the internal workings of volcanic 
mountains, as well as of the very nature of the interior 
of the earth, is being slowly pieced together from the 
thousands of records that are gathered, year by year, from 
the Seismic Stations throughout the world. The physicist 
may develop, confirm, or correct his speculations con- 
cerning the transmission of energy through various elastic 
media, using our entire globe as his laboratory and the 
seismograph as his measuring instrument. 

The meteorologist may investigate, by means of the 
seismograph, the relations between the fluctuations of 
thermometer and barometer, and the periodicity of quakes. 
Speculators on the various theories relating to the forma- 
tion and evolution of our planet have a superabundance of 
material, culled from every seismogram, with which to 
bolster up their old or evolve their new hypotheses. 

And last but not least, the tool of every science, mathe- 
matics, has opened to it a new field in which to make its 
theoretical reasonings most practical. 

Thus to the first question, “what does the seismo- 
graph do?” we can now answer: It is the purpose of the 
seismograph to amplify and reduce to a graphic form the 
motions of the crust of the earth so that the student of 
seismology may in this way have a permanent record, an 
autograph as it were, of the tremors, vibrations, and 
waves that constitute seismic phenomena, and thus may 
be able by means of this recerd to study and determine 
the location, nature, causes, characteristics, and effects of 
earthquakes. 

To answer the second question: “ How does the seis- 
mograph accomplish its purpose?” is somewhat more 
difficult. And even for those who have seen reproductions 
of the records such as have appeared in the daily papers, 
the answer is not less obscure. How can you argue to a 
location, a cause, or a probable recurrence, from a set of 
wavering lines that look more like the tracings of the 
spider escaped from the inkwell than the record of an 
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earthquake? This is the question that usually follows 
the inspection of our record of the quake of March 1. 

To answer this question adequately a knowledge, not 
only of the workings of the seismograph, but of the 
modus operandi of the earthquakes themselves, is neces- 
sary. 

It is a generally admitted fact of elementary geology, 
that earthquakes for the most part originate within a 
restricted area, usually along a fault or fissure in the 
earth’s crust. This localized district is the area that ex- 
periences heavy shocks and is technically known as the 
epicenter. 

Enormous stresses and strains that have been set up 
by causes that are doubtful in nature, because of their 
multiplicity as well as their variety, are suddenly re- 
leased by a fracture or slipping of the earth’s crust, and 
these mighty forces, in restoring equilibrium, set up a 
series of rapid vibrations that are propagated out from 
the source of disturbance in the form of wave motion. 

Just as a stone cast into a pond, a bell sounded in air, 
or a radio-transmitting set resonating in the ether, sends 
outward in all directions disturbances in the form of 
waves, so the shock at the epicenter travels forth in all 
directions, not merely through air, water or ether, but 
through the earth, forming true “ earth waves.” 

The peculiar fact that distinguishes these earth waves 
from those that occur, for example, in water, is that 
they are twofold in nature. In other words not one but 
two sets of disturbances radiate out from every earth- 
quake center. These two waves are different in nature 
and form, and they also travel with different velocities 
through the earth. The wave traveling with the greater 
velocity is similar to a sound wave and is called a * lon- 
gitudinal ” wave, while the slower one is similar in nature 
to the wave motion by which light is assumed to be trans- 
mitted, and is termed a “transverse” wave. Thus we 
have two waves starting from the same source at the 
same time, and traveling with different speeds through 
the earth. 

Now picture to yourself observing stations dotting the 
surface of our globe, and these two waves reaching them 
at various times; the faster waves always arriving first, 
and the slower ones later, and the degree of lateness of 
these slower waves depending on the distance of the par- 
ticular observing station from the center of disturbance. 
Each one of these observing stations, by noting the time- 
interval between the arrival of the first and second type 
of wave, can at once calculate the distance between his 
station and the earthquake center. There is also a third, 
which is a surface wave, that travels with a velocity still 
slower than the two already mentioned; and the time of 
arrival of this tardy individual gives us a means of check- 
ing our determination from the first two. 

By this method the distance of an epicenter can be de- 
termined within limits of very great accuracy. One sta- 
tion may find the distance of a specific quake to be 6,000 
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miles; a second station, 2,000; and a third 8,000 miles. 
Knowing the distance of three different points from the 
source, although the actual epicenter may be an unattain- 
able spot in the bed of the mid-Pacific, we may now locate 
it precisely in the following way. On a miniature globe 
we draw three circles, with an observing station as the 
center of each, and each circle having a radius equal (in 
this case proportional) to its respective distance from the 
epicenter. These three circles will intersect in one and 
only one common point, and that point is the true posi- 
tion of the epicenter on our globe. 

There are other methods of obtaining distance and 
direction of an earthquake but they are decidedly more 
complex and somewhat unreliable in a great number of 
cases. The value of intercommunication between various 
stations can now be appreciated. And the more widely 
separated these stations are, geographically, the more 
valuable will be the information of one to another. Thus 
Fordham is in continual cable communication with Ox- 
ford, England, while information from both these sta- 
tions is at once sent to Strasburg. 

Once the actual position of the epicenter is determined, 
further study of the various grams can be continued, and 
the problems indicated earlier in this article can be pur- 
sued at the leisure of the student. 

But our question as to how the seismograph picks up 
these waves is by no means fully answered. Like the 
antennae of a radio receiving station, which stretch out 
into space and take the electromagnetic waves, to trans- 
late them into harmonics, so the seismograph, driving her 
fangs into mother earth, pulls apart, and resolves the 
complexities of the earth’s motions into their respective 
components and phases. 

It was Archimedes’ boast that, could he find a ful- 
crum for it, he could construct a lever large enough to 
move the world. The problem of the designer of a seis- 
mograph is somewhat the converse of this. The student 
of earthquakes is not seeking to move the earth; that 
boon is already granted him. But he is seeking rather a 
vantage-point from which to view her convulsions, and 
yet not be disturbed by them. 

This he can not secure in person, so he lets the seis- 
mograph play proxy for him. Motion is a relative term, 
and when the earth moves we must move with it, so to 
obtain this theoretical vantage-point we must establish 
a body which will remain at rest while the earth is 
“ quaking ” beneath it. 

Such a body is called a “steady mass” and is the 
essence of every seismograph. During the recent disturb- 
ance in the East the chandeliers in our homes acted as 
imperfect seismographs, at least initially; for when the 
earth first vibrated, by reason of their method of free 
suspension, these pendants remained stationary in space, 
and due to the relative motion between ourselves and 
them, they appeared to move. They became pendulums 
that registered the motion of the earth; and that is all 
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a seismograph is—with of course an indefinite number of 
accessories, and refinements. 

In every seismograph, therefore, we must have such 
a weight as described above. This weight may be sus- 
pended in a variety of ways; by light cables, pivots, and 
so forth. It is these different methods of suspension that 
distinguish one type of seismograph from another. We 
have for example, the “ vertical,” the “ horizontal,” and 
the “inverted” pendulum seismograph. 

Now that we have established a means of observing the 
relative motion of the earth it is desirable to magnify 
each phase of this motion hundreds of times, and yet re- 
produce and record faithfully every detail. 

And so attached to our “steady mass” on every seis- 
mograph we must have a system of magnifying levers 
and a recording device. These too will vary in design 
with different instruments, so that perhaps the best way 
to get a clear idea of the workings of a seismograph is 
to have a glimpse of some standard machine. Such is 
the “ Milne-Shaw ” photographic seismograph, lately in- 
stalled at the Fordham University Station. 

In this machine the weight consists of a one pound 
brass cylinder, suspended from an upright column in such 
a way as to permit it to swing horizontally in space with 
a minimum of friction. Now if this column is suddenly 
displaced by a shock, the small suspended weight will not 
move at once, but tends to remain stationary, due to its 
inertia. Thus there will be relative motion between the 
earth and the weight, and this motion, due to the precise 
method of suspension, will be an exact reproduction of 
the motion of the earth itself. 

Coupled to this weight is a minute mirror, and a beam 
of light which is directed onto this mirror is reflected 
back into a recording box, which contains a revolving 
drum covered with photographic paper. When the weight 
and the earth are in relative motion due to a tremor, the 
beam of light reflected from the mirror is deflected twice 
the apparent displacement of the weight. This light beam 
then makes its way through a casing to the recording box, 
and is there focused to a point on the photographic paper 
that is revolving on the drum. On this sensitized paper 
it leaves its invisible trace which prints out and appears 
as a fine black line when the paper has been removed, de- 
veloped and fixed. 

In this way any slight earth motion is at once magni- 
fied and recorded photographically, so that we may have 
a continuous and permanent record of all our quakes. 

It was this instrument that helped tell the story of the 
tremor that New Yorkers felt a little more than a month 
ago. And within a half hour after its occurrence the 
Fordham Seismic Station had given to Police Headquar- 
ters, the officials of the Interborough Rapid Transit, and 
the Associated Press, the exact time of the first pre- 
liminary tremors, the duration of the maximum disturb- 
ance, the actual displacement of the earth, and the dis- 
tance to the epicenter. 


‘ 
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The precise location of the origin, since determined by 
collaboration of data from many observatories, has been 
fixed near the town of L’Islet, on the south bank of the 
river in the central St. Lawrence district. This epicenter 
checks, within almost negligible limits, with the first 
distance determination of the Fordham Station. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


The Pan-European Solution 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


“Dawn at last!” is the title of an article published lately by the 
Neues Wiener Tagblatt. “Every day brings new evidence that 
the world is beginning to see that the so called peace was a crime 
committed against European economic and cultural life,” this 
paper says, “and that the disaster of Germany and especially 
that of Austria must fatally lead to the final undoing of even 
the victorious nations.” 

The Czechs especially have lately shown that they have arrived 
at such a conviction. This after all was quite natural since 
Czechs in many ways were the fellow-sufferers of Austria. They 
too had lost the vast protected market of the old Monarchy. And 
yet they had widened quite unhealthily the range of their indus- 
trial production. At first, they hoped to sell to the western 
nations: French, Swiss, Belgian and Dutch. But they were soon 
undeceived. That is why their leading statesmen gave so much 
consideration to the Austrian, and in general to the Central Euro- 
pean problem. 

Dr. Benés clearly explained, that neither Austria’s union with 
Germany nof the plan of a Danube federation could be accepted 
by the Czechs, but that he was ready to take into consideration 
any “Pan-European solution” that might be imagined. He 
undoubtedly had in mind the idea of forming a “ West-European 
Union” and an “ East European Union,” which were talked about 
a good deal lately. Benés further advised the creation of a 
“Central European Block” for the cooperation of all the Suc- 
cession States as a preparatory measure. 

Austria, of course, would be very thankful for such a solution 
while waiting for further developments. Yet the plan of an 
economic customs’ duty union of Central Europe would no doubt 
meet with serious obstacles. All the newly created states have, 
since 1918, developed strong industries, which depend on pro- 
tective customs. So Hungary, Poland, Jugoslavia, Rumania 
would certainly dislike the idea of the Czech industry being 
favored by special tariffs. Italy too would oppose similar plans. 
And even in Czechoslovakia Masaryk and Benés would meet 
with serious opposition. Yet the leading Czech politicians repeat, 
that they would take kindly to almost any plan, able to improve 
the economic conditions of Austria and at the same time to push 
aside the idea of a union with Germany. At all events Austria 
is satisfied, that at least a healthy idea is allowed to get into the 
public mind, even though it is sure to need some time for its 
realization. 

Vienna. M. Pokorny. 


Laymen’s Retreats 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“M. G.” is right in protesting against the merely casual mention 
of Father Shealy in the article about the Philadelphia retreats, 
published on April 4, under the heading, “The Men of Malvern.” 
It is, however, an exaggeration to claim for Father Shealy “ that 
the conception of the practically developed idea of retreats and 
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retreat houses for laymen, in the United States, was primarily his.” 
Here are the facts: 

The retreat movement in New York took definite form, when 
on February 8, 1909, Mr. Sidney J. Finlay wrote to the Jesuit 
Father Provincial, telling him that a few Catholic gentlemen 
had held a meeting and discussed “the feasibility of establishing, 
in New York or its vicinity, a house of retreat for men.” They 
had resolved to take no further steps before seeing Father Hansel- 
man, S.J. On April 27 Mr. Finlay was informed that Father 
Shealy had been appointed to take charge of the work. The fruits 
of Father Shealy’s wonderful energy and zeal during the ensuing 
thirteen years and a half are manifest in the solidly grounded 
establishment at Mount Manresa. He inspired his retreatants, and 
especially his Promoters, with such enthusiasm that, during the 
years since his death, there has been no falling off in numbers. 
More than 2,000 men made retreats in 1923, and the Fathers now 
in charge report 341 retreatants before April, when the season used 
to begin. 

As in New York, so in Philadolphia the impulse came from a 
layman. Mr. John J. Ferreck of that city made a retreat at 
Mount Manresa in 1912. One of his resolutions was to see if 
such retreats could not be organized in Philadelphia and he 
obtained Father Shealy’s consent to give them. Accordingly Mr. 
Ferreck waited on the Most Rev. Archbishop Prendergast and 
asked if his Grace would approve of holding the retreats at the 
Diocesan Seminary in Overbrook. The answer was that such a 
work would have his heartiest blessing, provided the Seminary 
authorities thought it possible to use the buildings for this purpose. 
The generous cooperation of Monsignor Drumgoole, then Rector 
of the Seminary, smoothed away all difficulties and in 1913 two 
retreats were held, the last week-end in August and the first week- 
end in September. The men in attendance numbered 65 and 85 
respectively, recruited by Mr. Ferreck and Mgr. Drumgoole. 

A retreatants’ league was formed, if I remember rightly, that 
first year, having for its goal the opening of a retreat house, 
such as now flourishes at Malvern. Every year from 1913 to 
1921 Father Shealy gave the two retreats at Overbrook. The 
last year it was announced that a retreat house would soon be 
opened. When Malvern was purchased, the organizers, with 
the approval of his Grace the Archbishop (now Cardinal), invited 
Father Shealy to take charge of the work in Philadelphia. Their 
invitation came to him on his bed of pain during the convalescence 
from the operation that proved to be the forerunner of his 
lamented death on September 5, 1922. 


New York. Joun Corsetr, S.J. 


Two Catholic Tourist Colonies 


To the Editor of America: 

In connection with the discussions appearing from time to time 
in recent issues of AmeEriIcA about Catholic summer resorts, let 
me call attention to a standard Catholic summer resort established 
for the population of the Middle West by the Catholic Colonization 
Society of the United States. This Summer Colony, called 
Victory Heights, is located on one of the largest and most beau- 
tiful lakes in Northern Wisconsin. It has several miles of fine 
bathing beach and occupies the whole of a peninsula, which rises 
like a plateau out of the waters of Lake Court Oreilles. From 
the Heights a magnificent view is obtained of the surrounding 
waters and woodlands. 

The Colony is equipped with a rustic club house built in the 
style of a Swiss chalet. Here good home-cooked meals are 
served at very reasonable prices and entertainments are furnished 
several times a week. In short the club house is the recreation 
and the community center of the Colony. From the club house a 
fine road circles the peninsula and along this road and facing the 
waterfront some fifty log cottages for tourists have been con- 
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structed, each one representing a different style of rustic architec- 
ture. It has been the ambition of the founders of Victory 
Heights not to build these cottages like shacks for shelter merely, 
as is too often done in resort places, but to build them permanently 
and beautifully, in harmony with the charming woodland surround- 
ings of the place. 

A rustic chapel, built of logs, with the furnishings made of 
logs and native stone as well, is located in the heart of the 
Colony. The pews, Communion railing, pulpit, the altars, etc., 
are all made of small logs and native granite boulders. Several 
Masses are said here every day and on Sunday as many as twelve 
Masses, according to the number of visiting priests. 

Many of the tourists make a visit of from two weeks to two 
months, but a good many have established their own homes on 
Victory Heights. These latter come with their families at the 
end of the school year and stay until September. The children 
are thus taken away from the streets of the larger cities and 
given a chance to live and play in these beautiful outdoor sur- 
roundings. The founders of the Colony have always thought 
that the impressions which these children take in almost passively 
while at play in this natural wonderland, have the highest educa- 
tional value. The mind of the child is attuned and raised to 
beautiful things in place of the drab and sordid influences, which 
all too often surround our children when left to play in the 
alleys and streets of our larger cities. 

Equipment for outdoor sports is provided at the club house 
such as boats for fishing tours, motor boats for traveling over 
the beautiful chain of lakes surrounding Victory Heights, hunting 
and fishing guides, in short everything that is furnished to enable 
the tourists to enjoy the outdoor life of that wonderful region 
to the fullest. 

The result has been that people from all walks and conditions 
of life are either steady summer visitors or have acquired their 
own homes in the Colony. These homes are equipped with fishing 
and hunting trophies and other beautiful specimens of natural 
things gathered in that region. Through a system of cooperation 
the founders have been able to keep the tourists’ costs down 
to a very reasonable figure and to build these fine rustic homes 
at surprisingly low prices. 

In concluding it might not be amiss to call attention to Perdido 
Heights on Perdido Bay just at Pensacola, Florida. This is 
a Winter Colony established on the same lines as Victory Heights 
and intended for Catholic tourists who go to Florida for the 
winter. A club house built in Spanish Mission style is nearly 
completed, and a number of fine little homes built in the same 
style have been erected recently. The Winter Colony has a splen- 
did salt-water beach and the waters surrounding the Colony offer 
the finest fishing and boating. 

Mass will be said on Perdido Heights regularly after the 
chapel, called Our Lady of Perdido, has been completed. For 
that great number of elderly people who are compelled by the 
rigors of the northern climate to go to Florida each winter, estab- 
lishments like Perdido Heights are really a Godsend. Here they 
are offered all the natural advantages of a splendid wintering 
place and also an opportunity to attend to their religious duties. 

It was thought fitting to call this Summer Colony and the 
Winter Colony to the attention of the readers of America, because 
these colonies represent types of establishments which ought to 
be scattered over various parts of the United States for the 
benefit of Catholic tourists. This work is conducted by the 
Catholic Colonization Society of the United States, the recognized 
national organization for colonization endeavors whose Director 
General is the Most Rev. Sebastian G. Messmer, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee. The offices are at 1013 Ashland Block, 
Chicago, where information will be freely and cheerfully given 
to all inquirers by the Secretary. 


Chicago. eG 
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The Chaplains and the Pacifists 


ENTLY but firmly did the Assistant Secretary of 

War warn the military chaplains assembled at 
Washington to beware of the perils of pacifism. It may 
be, as Mr. Coolidge’s political opponents assert, that this 
admonition should be likened unto a rattling of armor 
most unseemly in presence of the cloth, but it does point 
to a peace hysteria which is an aberration quite as un- 
reasonable as war frenzy. Whatever we may be in time 
of war, in time of peace we are all pacifists—of a sort. 
We wish for peace because we know that it is much pleas- 
anter (and safer) to turn a gun into a ploughshare than 
to turn it against an enemy; but some pacifists are so in- 
toxicated with the wine of peace that they brand every 
war as plain murder and all who take part in it as mur- 
derers. 

It is safe to wager that there are no such pacifists 
among our Catholic chaplains or among our people. They 
are nowhere common, in fact, although by vociferous 
activity they strive to make up for what they lack in 
numbers. With these, the average American pacifist has 
no affiliation. In all probability he is either a man whose 
experiences in the great war were so harrowing that he 
prefers to forget everything connected with military 
armaments, or a man who has been irritated by some ex- 
treme manifestation of the cult of flag worship. In a large 
sense, pacifists of this kind are a valuable asset. Their 
spirit expresses itself in the determination that the coun- 
try’s foreign affairs shall be so administered as to give 
no foreign nation just ground for offense, and if war shall 
at any time threaten, they will wish to know what it is 
all about before they consent to turn a peaceful nation 
into an armed camp. Above all, they are determined that 
war shall not be waged in behalf of the quarrels and in- 
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terests of politicians and capitalists. After his hard day’s 
work in the garden old Kaspar could smoke his pipe and 
muse on the glories of die Schlacht bet Wagram, al- 
though he was not able to tell his questioner what the 
fight was about. The new American pacifists, willing 
enough to fight in a just cause, are not willing to fight 
in a cause which no one can determine and for which no 
one can give a reason. 

This pacifism has nothing in common with the assump- 
tion that war is always wrong and that all combatants 
are murderers in desire or deed. It admits that war is 
a dreadful weapon, to be used only in the last resort 
and only for a just cause, but it does not argue that armed 
combat between two nations is necessarily a violation of 
justice. When Benjamin Franklin wrote that there was 
never a good war nor a bad peace, he unwittingly made 
himself the patron of an extremely obnoxious school of 
pacifism. But the worthy doctor, as fond of a pithy say- 
ing as a toper is of his bottle, probably meant nothing 
more than a picturesque phrase conveying the rather 
obvious truth that war is a means of last resort to be 
used no longer than absolutely necessary. Taken liter- 
ally, however, the indictment fails on both counts. 


Stars, Stripes and Bars 


WO special cars recently slid into the siding at the 

- Atlanta Federal Penitentiary. Out of them emerged 
forty-seven men. They had come to Atlanta not on a 
visit of inspection, but to exchange the stars and bars 
formerly worn as members of the Cincinnati police 
force, for the stripes which distinguish the Government’s 
non-paying guests at Atlanta. 

Although not so common as might be wished, the spec- 
tacle of carload lots of prisoners is not extraordinary in 
these dry and virtuous days. What lent a certain distinc- 
tion to the Atlanta party is the fact that every one of the 
brigade of forty-seven had been a prohibition officer in 
Cincinnati or in its vicinity. Detailed to suppress the 
traffic in liquor, like seventeenth-century pirates they had 
ended by engaging in it. 

In our efforts to enforce prohibition we Americans 
present a melancholy spectacle. On April 29, five years 
after the alleged dawn of the day of universal peace and 
good order, forty-seven prohibition officials go to jail. 
On the same day the authorities at Washington announce 
a campaign which will rid the force of thugs, gunmen, 
thieves, forgers, ex-convicts, and of all who have se- 
cured office in the prohibition bureau under false pre- 
tenses. The tables have indeed changed since the pre- 
prohibition period. Then the emphasis was on the re- 
forms which would forthwith follow the passing of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Today, the emphasis has been 
shifted, even among the Prohibitionists themselves, who 
gravely discuss the very possibility of enforcing an 
Amendment which became part and parcel of the Consti- 
tution five years ago. A prominent member of the New 
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York Anti-Saloon League counsels patience. After 
twenty-one years, he thinks, we shall be able to enforce 
the law! 

A keen critic has pointed out that while our stupid 
British cousins ask whether they really desire a proposed 
measure before they enact it, with us the process is fre- 
quently reversed. Twenty-six years of graft, corruption 
and crime seem too high a price to pay for the prohibi- 
tion law. The excessive fee suggests, indeed, that what 
we are buying is no law, but a monstrosity fit for exhi- 
bition only in the hall of some museum of horrors. The 
sooner the Volstead law is amended so as to bring it 
within the terms of moderation, the better will it be for 
the cause of true social reform. Its chief fruit has been 
an increase in the consumption of poisonous liquors, alco- 
holism among our young people, and the bitter intemper- 
ance of disrespect for law and for the principle of 
authority. 


Mr. Brisbane and the “Little Flower” 

N a few pointed paragraphs recently published in 
| Hearst’s New York American, Mr. Arthur Bris- 
bane suggests a few facts which the promoters of the 
international conference held in New York last month 
seem to have forgotten. Mr. Brisbane is so often wrong 
that it is a positive luxury to agree with him. 

The gist of Mr. Brisbane’s comment is well known 
to all biologists who have not said their last farewells to 
common sense. It is simply this: between a brute beast 
and a human being there is a distinction of kind and not 
a mere distinction of degree. The brute is not at the foot 
of the ladder while man is near the top, but they are not 
on the same ladder. In fact, the brute is not on any lad- 
der, if by this is meant that he has begun a process which 
ends by turning him into something that is not a brute. 
There is nothing very subtle in these distinctions. They 
are known to every Catholic child who has learned fron 
his catechism that man has a soul, made to the image 
and likeness of God, which shall live forever; that this 
soul has certain faculties called memory, understanding 
and will; and that while men and beasts are alike in the 
possession of physical bodies, they are essentially differ- 
ent in the fact that the beast lacks an immortal soul. 

Mr. Brisbane does not indeed develop his facts along 
lines which lead to the truth known to every Catholic, 
but he is quite sure that men and beasts are not wholly 
alike. When the eugenists who neglect the real distinction 
between the two, talk of “natural selection,” he com- 
ments, “they mean picking the right husband for the 
right wife.” But who shall determine what is “ right” 
and what is “ wrong”? In problems of animal husbandry 
the answer can be found readily enough, but the methods 
of the farm cannot be applied to human beings, because 
men and women are not “ stock.” “A tall, fierce country 
girl, Nancy Hanks, probably unable to read or write, 
marries a local ne’er do well,” observes Mr. Brisbane, 
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“and the result is Abraham Lincoln. The Lord seems 
to reserve for Himself certain problems.” 

He assuredly does. God does not wish His children to 
fly in the face of the physical laws which He has placed 
in the essences of things, but He has never taught us that 
the sole evil to be avoided at all hazards is disease of the 
body. It is true that in times past the Church has num- 
bered certain diseases, leprosy, for example, among the 
impediments which made marriage unlawful although 
probably not invalid, and today as always certain phy- 
sical disabilities render an attempted marriage null and 
void. But at all times, the Church places the good of the 
soul above the good of the body, and teaches that while 
sin is always an evil, physical weakness may be a great 
blessing. In the regulations which, as guardian of all the 
Sacraments, she makes for the Sacrament of Matrimony 
her first care is for the spiritual welfare of the contract- 
ing parties. It is quite clear that these regulations also 
promote the general welfare of the community and of 
the race, but they are founded upon reasons of super- 
natural religion. Hence in the mind of the Church, sick- 
ness or disease, unless it actually disqualifies the intending 
parties from knowing the nature of the matrimonial con- 
tract and from paying it full faith, cannot be alleged as 
justification for the prohibition of marriage. The Church’s 
attitude in this respect can never be understood, if viewed 
apart from her teaching that man has an immortal soul, 
made in the image and likeness of Almighty God. As Dr. 
Austin O’Malley once wrote in these pages, even the sick- 
liest child is as far above a non-existent child as the glo- 
rious St. Bride is above a modern birth-controller. Cer- 
tain groups today would prohibit marriage because the 
offspring may be physically afflicted. Yet the delicate 
child can glorify God, and if taken away in its innocence 
will glorify God throughout eternity. 

Within a few days the whole Catholic world will re- 
joice when the Church raises to her altars a French Car- 
melite nun, loved by millions as “The Little Flower.” 
This holy child counted but a few brief pain-wracked 
years on earth, and passed the last of them in the seclu- 
sion of an obscure French convent. Today she is known 
throughout the whole world, and her beautiful, winning 
example has led uncounted thousands to lives of holiness 
and supreme usefulness. Had the schemes of the ad- 
vanced eugenists been enacted into law some sixty years 
ago, this blessed child would never have come into ex- 
istence. Both father and mother were delicate. Several 
of their many children went to God in infancy, Thérése 
herself did not reach her twenty-fifth year, her mother 
also died young, a victim of tuberculosis, while the clos- 
ing years of her saintly father were frequently clouded 
by a mental affliction. 

Better to be than not to be, as the Angel of the Schools 
has written. And who shall take upon himself to order 
Christian matrimony along the lines of animal eugenism 
or to decree that little children simply shall not be? 











Flappers in Florida 
N the apprehension of ordinary people who have never 
been there, Florida is the home of alligators, oranges 
and Mr. William Jennings Bryan. The picture fails in 
justice, but whatever future explorers in that delightful 
peninsula may come upon, they will discover no native 
flappers, for the tribe is to be abolished by act of the leg- 
islature and soon will be as rare as Seminoles. “TI trust 
my measure will meet serious consideration,” writes Rep- 
resentative Branch. “I resent any reference to the women 
of Florida which insinuates that they are like a house— 
painted, shingled, and empty in the attic. It is an affront 

to the peace and dignity of the State.” 

Mr. Branch, it may be feared, has exposed himself to 
the jeers of the unthinking, but who shall say that he has 
not followed the finest traditions of American polity? We 
legislate against cigarettes in Kansas, “ tipping ” in Iowa, 
whistling on the Lord’s Day in Massachusetts, billiards 
in South Carolina, and in the District of Columbia it has 
been found imperative to legislate out of existence all 
unnecessary noises, except, it is credibly reported, those 
which emanate from Congress. As a result we have, ac- 
cording to Mr. Donald Wilhelm, 2,500,000 laws in these 
forty-eight United States. Mr. Arthur Train holds that 
we have more laws at the present moment than the whole 
civilized world enacted from the fall of Adam down to 
the inauguration of George Washington; a calculation 
which may indeed seem somewhat fanciful. But there is 
nothing fanciful in the conclusion reached independently 
by former Senators Root and Beveridge, Mr. Charles E. 
Hughes, once an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
and Senator Borah, that no man knows what our laws 
forbid or prescribe, because no man has ever read them 
all, or ever will, or could. 

Meanwhile although the volume of laws has grown so 
large that, according to another statistician, if printed in 
book form the statutes of the last five years alone would 
weigh three-fourths of a ton, crime seems to increase at 
an equally rapid rate. Lilly, the English philosopher, 
once wrote that it is often better to tolerate real social 
evils than to attempt to correct them by legislation, since, 
as experience had shown, such action might easily increase 
the evil complained of. This theory, generally accepted 
in the early days of the Republic, has not been in favor 
in the United States for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Happily, however, there are signs of a return to sanity. 
The Catholic Church has always held that peace and good 
order in the community are best promoted by training 
each generation to act upon a sense of duty to Almighty 
God, to our fellows, and to ourselves. This dictate of 
common sense is winning acceptance with earnest-minded 
men and women. They have learned by practical experi- 
ence that unless we can train our young people to wish 
to choose what is good and to reject what is evil, the 
making of statutes is but a weariness of the flesh. More 
religion, not law, is the remedy. 
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Pity the Murderer 


S these lines are written, three condemned murderers 

are passing their last hour on earth. Within a few 
moments the warden of the grim prison on the Hudson, 
forty miles from New York, will enter the cell of the 
first poor wretch to lead him or to carry him into the 
awful chamber from which he will pass into eternity. 
In the Name of the Eternal Judge, Source of all justice 
and all existence, the sovereign State of New York is 
exercising its dread right to return the souls of these men 
to the Creator by Whose power they came into being, 
and their mortal tenements into the keeping of the earth 
from which they were drawn. 

In the calm, deliberate preparations of the officers of 
justice, there is an element that terrifies and well nigh 
moves to a plea for mercy. But it does more; it brings 
home the awfulness of murder, and impresses a lesson 
that is sorely needed. For there is no country in all the 
world in which human blood is spilled so freely and with 
so little fear of punishment. Human life is cheap, very 
cheap, in the United States. It is folly to debate whether 
capital punishment deters from murder, for we have not 
tried it. In the last seven years in the city of New York 
alone there have been 1,749 murders, but only 231 con- 
victions, and not fifty executions. In 1924, the record 
was 333 murders and twenty-seven convictions. Chicago, 
with about half the population of New York, shows a record 
almost as black. According to the Chicago Journal, com- 
menting on the eighty-three murders in the first ninety 
days of the present year, “five out of six murderers in 
Chicago go entirely unpunished.” It is not contended 
that the sole end of punishment is to deter, for punish- 
ment has other aims equally important, and one that is 
paramount, namely, the reparation of the order of justice 
disturbed by crime. But deterrence is one purpose, and 
the contention that the murder-rate could have been di- 
minished had every one of New York’s 1,749 murders 
been followed by an execution, rests upon solid grounds. 

Terrible it is to cut the cord which binds together the 
soul and body even of a convicted murderer. But Gov- 
ernor Smith did the State a real service when, after a 
review by the Supreme Court and a reprieve, he refused 
to extend executive clemency. If tears be called for, let 
them be shed for the victims of these murderers, two 
honest, hard-working men, useful citizens, each of whom 
left a heartbroken family, and one an aged mother whom 
the dreadful shock has deprived of reason. No man who 
realizes the purpose of human governments, on the one 
hand, and on the other the fearful cheapness of human 
life in this country, will seriously contend that the State 
has no right to inflict capital punishment as a penalty for 
murder. For the State has not only the right but the 
solemn duty to guard its own life by taking due and nec- 
essary means to preserve good order in the community, 
to protect its citizens against violent assault, and to vin- 
diate the eternal command which bids man do no murder, 
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Literature 


The Twentieth Century Looks at Keats 


F the reasons given by Amy Lowell for writing a 

new life of John Keats*, the one most pertinent 
and most conducive to interest is that she wishes to voice 
the criticism, sympathetic or the reverse, of this genera- 
tion upon the lyricist of the last century. “ Many as are 
the books on Keats,” she explains, “their authors have 
belonged, I think without exception, to the nineteenth 
century, in attitude if not in fact.” Since, however, “a 
new generation of poets and critics now holds the stage,” 
she continues, “ it has seemed to me time that 
mine should set down its impression and put its particu- 
lar view on record.” It is true that Keats, ever since 
he was honored by the murderous reviews in Black- 
woods and the Quarterly, has continued to tease the 
greater poets and critics to make an attempt at explain- 
ing him. Thus, Ruskin and Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, 
Rossetti, Saintsbury and a host of others have all offered 
a lengthy opinion on him; but they have done so accord- 
ing to nineteenth century standards, and their Victorian- 
ism is in many respects farther removed from us than 
is the Romanticism of the earlier period. There was need 
of a new examination of Keats and his claims by the eyes 
of this generation. Miss Lowell, herself a poet of the 
advanced school and an observer of its tendencies, seemed 
well qualified to take the new measurements. Unfortun- 
ately, her contribution in this regard is the slightest of 
all those which she undoubtedly makes. 

Throughout her two bulky volumes, Miss Lowell calls 
attention insistently to the fact that John Keats is a 
completely and strangely modern man. “I do not mean 
for a moment,” she hastens to explain, “that he wrote 
as the moderns do, but that he thought as they do, and as 
his contemporaries most emphatically did not.” Some of 
the edge of Miss Lowell’s assertion is dulled when it is 
recalled that Professor Saintsbury made a similar state- 
ment about Keats’ relation to the Victorians. About 
twenty-five years ago, in his “History of Nineteenth 
Century Literature,’ he wrote that “it is to Keats that 
we must trace Tennyson, Rossetti, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Morris; to Keats that even not a little of Browning has 


to be affiliated; to Keats, directly or indirectly, that the’ 


greater part of the poetry of nearly three generations 
owes royalty and allegiance.” Both Miss Lowell’s tribute 
and that of Professor Saintsbury concern themselves with 
a single fact, the substantial and permanent appeal of 
Keats. But they are illustrative of the fashion in thinking 
of their day. While Saintsbury is more logical in assert- 
ing that the poets of his day showed traces of Keats, 
Miss Lowell is pleased to note that Keats is somewhat 


‘ like our moderns. 


When the young poet directed that his gravestone 


*John Keats. Two volumes. By Amy Lowell. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. $12.50. 








should announce to the world that “ Here lies one whose 
name is writ in water,” he underrated himself enor- 
mously. He died too early to realize that his uneventful 
life and his few poems would inspire an extraordinary 
number of biographies. Lord Houghton and Rossetti 
gathered all the available evidence about him in their 
day; Harry Buxton Forman supplemented their research 
with many new discoveries; and then Sir Sidney Colvin 
completed just a few years ago what was regarded as 
the final record of Keats. But Miss Lowell, modestly 
protesting that she has no notion of supplanting former 
biographies, surpasses them all in her presentation of 
factual matters. She considers that no single word cor- 
rected by Keats in a later draft of a poem, no hour in 
any one of his twenty-five uneventful years, no book that 
he ever opened, no scrap of conversation, is too trivial 
for comment. She has been a veritable sleuth in tracking 
unknown or forgotten documents, fugitive sketches, scat- 
tered letters and fragments of manuscripts. With mar- 
velous resourcefulness and unwearied devotion she has 
ransacked not only the public libraries and museums but 
also the private collections in her search for Keatsiana, 
and she shows conclusively that the United States is par- 
ticularly rich in such possessions. 

Having gathered together a tremendous amount of in- 
formation, partly trivial and partly important, Miss 
Lowell approaches Keats in a most distinctive and im- 
pressive manner. She dominates him utterly. She draws 
up a chart of his health, of his symptoms and the reme- 
dies applied; on the authority of two medical specialists 
she reports that the only disease from which Keats suf- 
fered was tuberculosis. She watches intently his mental 
reactions, his moods, whims and habits; then she passes 
verdict according to the most recent discoveries in psycho- 
analysis. She discusses his muddled finances with the 
minuteness of an expert accountant and probes into his 
simple love affairs with all the remorselessness of a 
typical social worker. Above all she is the inerrant liter- 
ary critic of his poetry. In this regard, Miss Lowell is 
peculiarly competent to express an expert opinion. Be- 
ing a poet, she is sensitive to sounds and suggestions, she 
is alive to the beauty of diction and the delicacy of a 
phrase; moreover, she has experienced the throes of lit- 
erary creation and can appreciate, for example, “ that 
cloudy moonlight is a difficult thing to get into verse.” 
With full realization of her fitness, she hesitates not at 
all in pointing out Keats’ failures and applauding his bet- 
ter strokes. 

Undoubtedly the most attractive feature of Miss 
Lowell’s biography is its enthusiasms. These are evident 
not only in her pursuit of relics of Keats but principally 
in her theorizings about everything and everyone con- 
nected with him. But they are deftly concealed by her 
attitude of stern and judicial impartiality. She makes 
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show of cleaving a clean line between fiction and fact, 
of weighing sources and authorities, of puncturing 
legends, and of rehabilitating reputations. Thus she vin- 
dicates Leigh Hunt and makes over Fanny Brawne into 
an entirely different person. Always, however, she seems 
to pet her poet. She almost assumes that maternal atti- 
tude towards him which she believes Fanny Brawne 
should have taken. One cannot but approve of Miss 
Lowell’s attitude, for it is far more agreeable than that 
taken by most modern poets towards their brethren of 
former generations. 

The Keats who emerges from this microscopic exam- 
ination by Miss Lowell is not essentially different from 
the Keats whom we already knew. He is resurrected and 
refurbished but he remains the least spectacular of the 
greater poets. He passed his brief period of life in cir- 
cumstances that were normal and devoid of any remark- 
able happenings. He faced no crises that were in them- 
selves unusual. True, he was hampered by a lack of 
ready money, he was prostrated by the early death of a 
beloved brother, he struggled against a disease that proved 
fatal to many of his family. These are the tragedies of 
the multitude; they helped to make Keats’s life pathetic 
but they were not extraordinary in any way save in his 
sensitiveness to them. Intellectually, Keats showed few 
signs of genius. His ideas on politics were extremely 
vague, though decisive; his observations on religion were 
particularly shallow; his knowledge of world affairs was 
slight, though the Napoleonic Wars, which Miss Lowell 
scarcely mentions, were disrupting Europe. In character 
he was not in the least abnormal, nor was he, thankfully, 
in morals so unrestrained as Byron and Shelley. He had 
moods, he passed from gloom to highest elation; buf 
these were merely symptomatic of his physical condition. 
In a word, Keats was to the outward eye just an ordinary 
young litterateur. 

Two qualities alone stand out impressively in Keats. 
His senses were remarkably delicate and observant. He 
was quick to receive impressions and intensely apprecia- 
tive of their presence. He could be transported out of 
himself by beauty of form and color, of scent and sound. 
Because of this, the sensuous element becomes predomi- 
nant in his poetry. Added to this natural endowment was 
another which can be called nothing less than genius, 
his mastery of words. His wizardry was in part native 
and in part acquired. While its origin was in the hyper- 
development of the senses and their enslavement of the 
emotions, its perfection resulted only from !ong drudg- 
ery, from concentrated effort, and from stubborn deter- 
mination. Taken separately, these two gifts of sense im- 
pressionism and verbal preciosity may appear slight en- 
dowments for a master poet. When, however, they are 
blended so marvelously as they were in Keats they are 
sufficient to lift him from the vulgar horde and establish 
him where he so intensely longed to be, “ among the Eng- 
lish poets.” Francis X. Taxsot, S.J. 
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NOON IN NAZARETH 
“Oh, come, little Boy, it’s time for rest, 
So heavy now, clouded Your eyes; 
You woke with dawn, and noon’s at the crest— 
I have heard Your soft-drawn sighs! 


“ But first, I must bathe these tired feet 
That have trudged with Your cart and sand 

Past the door all morn. they’re clean and sweet— 
So now, each dusty hand! 


“ See here is Your milk, so cool to quench 
Your thirst from the heat. I’ve made 
Some small barley-loaves; we'll go to the bench 
And eat in the olive trees’ shade. - 
** *¢+ * * © * * 
So still the noon! So soft bleat the kids! 
How faint from the hill come cries 
Of children at play! He nods and His lids 
Come fluttering down, and rise 


And fall; He is breathing deep and slow. 
On that brow what majesty grown! 
Before Him, laid down, she kneels full low, 
Adoring God’s Son and her own. 
FLoRENCE CHAMPREUX MAGEE. 


REVIEWS 

The New Psychology. By E. Boyp Barrett, S.J. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $2.75. 

“Know thyself,” the advice of every wise counsellor, is being 
re-stressed these days when psychology has taken hold on ail 
men’s minds. Much of this interest is healthy and helpful and 
it would seem that real progress has been secured. At times, 
of course, broad claims of discovery are made when there is only 
a re-discovery of many important facts known within the Cath- 
olic Church and used by prudent directors of souls. So well is 
this fact recognized that only recently an internationally known 
psychiatrist said that Catholics had no need of psychiatry be- 
cause they had the confessional. Much of the matter of the 
New Psychology is indeed old, and yet it has furnished at 
least a tentative technique so that one may now employ outrightly 
or in a modified way many of the methods of “ mind-healing” 
or psycho-analysis. Yet herein lies a very real danger; there 
have been put forward many theories and many methods which 
are frankly obnoxious. Without going into the futile question 
of the responsible agent, Freud or otherwise, there is a deal of 
sex written large over this New Psychology, and that over- 
accentuation has brought criticism upon this whole branch of 
human endeavor. The sex-urge when uncontrolled or misunder- 
stood is, of course, responsible for much that is unfortunate in 
life; but emphatically it is not responsible for every pain and 
ache, nor is every activity merely a “sublimation” thereof. Be- 
cause of this situation there has been a real need of a statement 
of the New Psychology from a conservative, and therefore, 
Catholic viewpoint. Father Barrett’s book evidences much re- 
search and close study of the matters which he treats. That these 
subjects are ample and quite comprehensive is at once evident 
from the table of contents. In the very first chapter, in order 
to meet the objections of ultra-conservatives, he stresses the 
assimilative character of Scholastic Philosophy and declares it 
his purpose to discuss the findings of the New Psychology 
to further this assimilation. As in his lectures, so too in his writ- 
ten book, Father Barrett has a style which pleases and captivates 
and holds attention without weariness. He offers many worth- 
while suggestions and his volume is a distinct addition to sound 
psychological literature. F. P. LeB. 
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The Hidden Ireland. By Danii Corxery. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill and Son. 12/6. 

The object of “ The Hidden Ireland,” as the author says, “is 
a study of some of the Munster poets of the eighteenth century. 
It is perhaps the first serious attempt made to understand them.” 
Not that they have never been studied and written about, even 
largely. But what may be termed Ireland’s hidden life, the life 
that really quickened the outward Gaelic life, is disclosed pe- 
culiarly by the bards in their singing, by the schools they founded 
and conducted, by the customs and traditions they explained and 
celebrated in their lays. For, as in the case of every individual, 
so in the case of every nation, there are distinguishable two ways 
of living, or better, perhaps, two ways in which the life of the 
individual or the nation is carried on. The one is the way of 
outward manifestation, the actions and motives that any atten- 
tive observer can discern, the customs and traditions through 
which the mind and heart express themselves openly. With this 
outward or public life the ordinary historian may become familiar. 
But the inward or hidden life is so intimate that only a member 
of the family group,-a native who has led the life of his people 
and studied its heart, can catch and appreciate the motif that has 
influenced and formed the life of the nation. This knowledge the 
bards had and expressed in their poems and propagated in their 
schools. “The Hidden Ireland” is a book for historians, for 
students of Gaelic Ireland, and especially for scholars who can 
read and appreciate the Gaelic tongue. F, M. 





Psychology of Religious Mysticism. By James H. Leuba. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 

Professor Leuba sets out with the apparent purpose of under- 
mining belief in supernatural phenomena. He adduces many facts 
to show that these states and phenomena can be produced naturally. 
He goes over the well-known ground of the effects of drugs and 
alcohol. He describes “the divine furore” of Dervish dances and 
the effects of Yoga methods. He emphasizes the neuroticism of 
mystics and traces erotic manifestations in their conduct. He 
groups together mystics of every religious affiliation, classifying 
Saint Catherine and St. Teresa with Mlle. Vé, Miss X, and Mde. 
Guyon. While his book is interesting and abounds with material, 
we find it necessary to make two criticisms. Firstly, the author 
has not carefully verified his facts; secondly, his conclusions are 
mere hasty hypotheses. All through the book the argument runs 
thus: ‘A,’ ‘B,’ ‘C,’ ‘D’ are characteristics of X. ‘A,’ ‘B,’ ‘C,’ 
‘D’ are characteristics of Y. Therefore, X and Y are identical! 
The value of the argument is seen if we consider the case of 
twins, Tom and John. Both Tom and John are ‘A’ days old, 
weigh ‘B’ pounds, have ‘C? hair and eyes, have a mother called 
‘D’ and a father called ‘F’ and cry when ‘G’ appears, etc. 
Therefore Tom is John! Professor Leuba should have clearly 
shown that from similarities to identity there is no logical con- 
clusion, either in the realm of mystical phenomena or in any 
other realm. One regrets that so learned and interesting a work 
should be marred by these deficiencies. E. B. B. 


The English Versions of the Ship of Fools. By Fr. AurELIUS 
Pomren, O.F.M. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. $7.50. 

It has become a matter of almost common knowledge how the 
letters from India of St. Francis Xavier were tampered with, and 
what liberties were taken with some of the writings of St. Teresa 
and of St. John of the Cross. The great value of Aurelius Pom- 
pen’s scholarly book is that it demonstrates how one of the most 
popular works of the close of the Middle Ages, Sebastian Brant’s 
Narrenschiff, underwent most extraordinary changes in its trans- 
lation from the original German into Latin, French and English. 
Locher, for instance, translated the Narrenschiff into Latin under 
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the title of Navis Stultifera; but only a third part of Brant’s 
ideas can be traced in the Latin and not more than a tenth part 
of his sarcasm. From this “translation” the humanist Riviere 
turned the work into French, but in the passing it gained some 
11,461 lines. It was now more Riviere’s than Brant’s! Barclay 
who translated the work into English followed chiefly the Latin 
version, though he also consulted the French. The present book 
examines the English versions of Barclay, Lydgate, Watson and 
Drouyn and compares them with Brant’s original. Incidentally 
the author shows how Brant has been misinterpreted by modern 
historians and how the spirit of his criticisms have been mis- 
understood. Though necessarily heavy in its matter, this is a 
work of thorough scholarship. P. M. D. 





Mister Pitt. By Zona Gate. New York: D. Appleton and 
Co. $2.00. 

The Far Princess. By EpmMonp Rostanp. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co. $1.75. 

Juno and the Paycock. The Shadow of a Gunman. By 
Sean O’Casey. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 

These plays may be regarded as typical of the tendencies of 
the American, French and Irish drama. Zona Gale is regarded 
as the most authentic, after Eugene O’Neill, of American inter- 
preters. “Mister Pitt” is carved out of the life of any small 
town in this country. The title character is a man who cannot 
express himself; his every word is a blunder; he is pitiably con- 
scious of his inferiority. When his wife abandons him because 
of his failing, he goes to Alaska. Twenty years later he returns 
only to become unendurable to his son. Under Miss Gale’s deft 
handling, however, his simple sincerity, his loyalty, his beautiful 
unselfishness and fine humility show him as a tremendously love- 
able character. On the stage, the play was extraordinarily suc- 
cessful; in book form it has a strong appeal. Sean O’Casey’s 
two plays were also praised, by a certain portion of the Irish 
public, when they were presented in Dublin. They, too, make 
interesting reading when printed. “Juno and the Paycock” is 
better in plot and construction than “The Shadow of a Gun- 
man.” It is to be regretted that Mr. O’Casey can find no nobler 
characters in Ireland. He is concerned with the sores of society, 
with the absurdities of the people. He is a master of irony and 
of a harsh humor. Futile and weak and tawdry are these plays 
of realism when compared to the rich romance of “The Far 
Princess.” They are the work of transcribers, this is the master- 
piece of an artist. It has the glory of a blood-red sunset, the 
exaltation of a noble ideal, the intensity of a beating heart. 
Rudel’s quest of Melissinde, Bertrand’s loyalty, the final re- 
nouncement and atonement—such compelling and such lofty pas- 
sions are portrayed in no other play save that of Cyrano de 
Bergerac, the greatest play of Rostand and of the modern world. 
The translator, John Heard, Jr., merits the thanks of the English- 
speaking world for his fine rendering of the play. . me Ts 





Grass. By MeriAN C. Cooper. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Viewed as an historical document, Mr. Cooper’s new book is 
a source of very valuable information. The story portrays the 
most important event in the life of approximately 1,000,000 Per- 
sian tribesmen, of whom little has hitherto been known. They 
are thoroughly self-dependent, holding no commercial intercourse 
with the rest of the world. Their chief source of food-supply is 
their own cattle with the consequence that grass as forage is of 
absolute necessity. Semi-annually a migration, tremendous in im- 
portance and size, is accomplished by every member of the tribes, 
including women and children, for the procurement of grass for 
the animals in distant fertile mountains. The description of this 
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migration, which is the substance of the book, presents a picture 
of amazing bravery and Spartan-like hardihood. In his narrative, 
Mr. Cooper wishes to instruct rather than to amuse his readers. 
He makes no pretense to literary style but is content to register 
his observations in the simplest terms and manner. The author’s 
words are confirmed by the sixty full-page illustrations contained 
in the volume as well as by the motion-picture now being shown 
throughout the country. To those historically inclined or of an 
inquisitive turn of mind, “Grass” should prove of extreme in- 
terest and enjoyment. R. L. G. 





Twenty Years on Broadway. By Grorce M. Conan. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 

When it became known that the beloved of Broadway, George 
M. Cohan, was writing the record of his years, there was great 
anticipation in the environs of the thoroughfare. The book, now 
that it has been published, is true to the Cohan type of enter- 
tainment, though it does not reach the high point of the Cohan 
excellence. The popular song and dance man sings and dances 
most amusingly through these pages. His dialogue is very much 
like that of the musical revue and his humor has the verve and 
briskness of the comedy act. As is but fit and proper, Mr. Cohan 
is the hero of his book. He has had an amazing and a strenu- 
ous career from the time that he “came into the world in a round- 
about way, via Providence, R. I.” until the present year which 
marks his “ forty-six years as a ‘trouper.’” The sub-title of the 
book, “And the years it took to get there,” should be noted; 
for a large proportion of the memoirs is devoted to the early 
struggles which were his before he attained his present dramatic 
leadership in plays that are clean and funny. The story of the 
achievements of the three other Cohans who appeared with him 
is not overlooked or minimized; it is almost as interesting as his 
own individual romance. It is to be regretted that Mr. Cohan 
does not give fuller details of the actors’ strike of 1919. Here 
was an opportunity for telling a real story; but it is passed over 
as lightly as a lyric in a flag-waving play. i ay 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Its History and 
Theology. By Jean Batnver. Translated by E. Lreany and 
edited by the Rev. Grorce O’Neit, S. J. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $4.00. 

This volume is an excellent and comprehensive discussion of the 
entire subject of devotion to the Sacred Heart. It is a scientific 
and historical study of the question and furnishes abundant ref- 
erences and documentary evidence. At the same time it is 
written in an interesting and attractive manner and deals with 
dificult problems in a clear and decisive way. The author’s 
judgment is throughout calm and sound, while his enthusiasm 
is allowed sufficient play to make the volume more than a 
learned book of reference. The translator, therefore, has done 
a good service in rendering this book into English. A correction 
should be suggested on page 278 where, through a mere inad- 
vertence, it is said that certain early prayers to the Sacred Heart 
were copied out by St. Margaret Mary prior to her revelations. 
This should evidently read “subsequent” to them, as was the 
historic fact. Naturally a great deal of attention is given to 
France by the author who had in mind a French reading public, 
but it is regrettable that mention has not been made at length 
of the crowning event of the Sacred Heart devotion, the dedi- 
cation of the entire human race to the Heart of Christ, follow- 
ing the revelations vouchsafed to Sister Mary of the Divine 
Heart, the Good Shepherd nun. Particularly satisfactory is the 
explanation of what may be called the theology of the Sacred 
Heart. The author’s conclusions are eminently sane and in accord 
with the practical devotion of the Faithful. js. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


American and Irish Poetry in Anthologies—In contents and 
in arrangement “ Poems for Youth” (Dutton. $3.00), an Amer- 
ican anthology compiled by William Rose Benét, is supremely 
good. It has been prepared with a view to the tastes of those 
younger people whose age verges about twenty; accordingly the 
poems selected are singularly direct and simple in their appeal. 
Nevertheless, it is a comprehensive collection that contains most of 
the time-honored favorites and many more that merit to be so hon- 
ored. Mr. Benét’s own contributions to the book are of value. 
In his introduction he outlines in a condensed and masterly way 
the history of American poetry; in a prefatory note to the poems 
of each author he supplies brief biographical data and points 
out in a few decisive words the essential qualities of the poet-—— 
Lennox Robinson, who selected and arranged the poems in “A 
Golden Treasury of Irish Verse” (Macmillan. $1.75), is fully 
aware that anthologies seldom please the critics. In his fore- 
word he asks, “did any anthology satisfy anyone except the com- 
piler? It will not satisfy even me by the time these words are 
printed.” Mr. Robinson’s volume is less satisfying than most 
anthologies. It is not arranged in any order of time, subject or 
author. Its omissions of poems and poets, for example Father 
Prout, Sheridan, the Easter poets, are startling. That the 
anthology is rich in its gems is not due to the compiler, for no 
Irish anthology could avoid being exquisitely lyrical. 





Doctors and Mystics.— Many people think of the works of the 
early Fathers of the Church as long, tedious productions. Be- 
cause of this misapprehension the translation of a classical 
“Father” is more than ordinarily welcome. Fr. O. R. Vassall- 
Phillips, C.SS.R. offers St. Cyprian’s “On the Unity of the 
Catholic Church” (Herder. $1.30), with illuminating notes in 
reference especially to objections drawn from the “branch” the- 
ory. This is a fine example of episcopal exhortation and teach- 
ing in time of threatening defection. The text may be read in 
less than two hours and the happy combination of popularity and 
scholarship on the translator’s part deserves great praise-——In 
the literature of the fourteenth century the name of John Tauler, 
priest, Dominican and mystic is prominent. Not all the works, 
however, that have been attributed to him are authentic. “ Medi- 
tations on the Life and Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ” (Ben- 
ziger. $2.50), a nineteenth century translation by Dr. A. P. J. 
Cruikshank, is not accepted as certainly authentic by the learned 
Dominican, Father Denifle, although the pious Blosius attributed 
this work to the mystic of Strassburg. In any case, these are 
pious meditations on the passion of Our Lord which will inflame 
the devotion of a certain portion of the lovers of Christ. 


Science Made Practical—The well-known book, “Chem- 
istry in the Service of Man” (Longmans. $2.00), by Professor 
Alexander Findlay, has proved worthy of a new and revised edi- 
tion, the third, wherein the text has been brought up to date by 
the addition of chapters on radio-activity and atomic structure, 
the rare gases of the atmosphere, and metals and alloys. The ex- 
position is so clear that readers who make no claim to chemical 
knowledge may learn what the application of chemical principles 
to industry has accomplished for the material well-being and up- 
lifting of mankind——Dr. Pierre Janet, in his “Principles of 
Psychotherapy” (Macmillan), summarizes in a lucid and inter- 
esting manner the development and achievements of the art of 
mental healing. As a historical and critical sketch this book is 
valuable. It contains no new opinions, rather it is a clear re- 
statement of the author’s well-known views. There are traces 
of prejudice against the Teutonic school of psychology and of a 
certain disillusionment. 
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For Better Education.—Papers written or spoken at different 
times and in different places, but all relating to colleges and 
college life are contained in “ From College Gates” (Houghton, 
Mifflin. $2.00), by Caroline Hazard. The dates at which these 
papers were read and the addresses delivered range from 1900 
to 1921 and they deal in great part with the education of women, 
for the author was President of Wellesley College from 1900 to 
1911. There is much sane doctrine and a sane conservatism run- 
ning through these pages, pleasing echoes of an earlier day, and 
Caroline Hazard has not hid her persuasion that religion and 
morality are the basis of all true education, upon which the well- 
being of the world depends——‘“ This book is an attempt to pre- 
sent some old things in a slightly new way,” says Garry Cleve- 
land Myers in the introduction to his “The Learner and His 
Attitude” (Sanborn). The author has been able to get the 
viewpoint of the child as well as that of the teacher. He has 
a knowledge of much practical psychology and an understanding 
of essentials in physiology. Some of the chapters are excellent: 
that on jealousy, for instance, and that on emotions. True, many 
of these things reduce themselves to tact, kindness, sympathy and 
common sense. Certain reflections on moral control are some- 
what less solid. 





For Greater Love and Service.—“ Wherever one or two ars 
gathered together in my name there I am in the midst of them”: 
the followers of Christ band themselves together for the greate1 
service of the Master. Father Edward F. Garesché’s new book, 
“Sodality Conferences: Second Series” (Benziger. $2.75), is 
certain to be of help towards the organization and good spirit 
of sodalities of the Blessed Virgin for the efficient furtherance 
of Christ’s kingdom on earth. Besides the chapters relating 
directly to the carrying out of Sodality ‘rules, there are here 
exposed and explained many most excellent suggestions for other 
social work that may be carried on by the sodalists. Another 
edition has been issued of “A Life of Christ for Children.” 
(Longmans. $1.00), with a short preface by the late James 
Cardinal Gibbons. The present edition is excellent in every 
way. The text is illustrated by artistic cuts many of which have 
been taken from the classics of the great European masters. 
Very opportunely, there is published a series of short stories 
entitled “ Eager Hearts” (Herder. 90c.), by a Sister of Notre 
Dame. These are delightfully simple tales for children about 
to make their First Holy Communion.—Designed as a souvenir 
of the same beautiful occasion is the well-illustrated booklet “ Our 
First Holy Communion” (Benziger. 25c.), by the Rev. William R. 
Kelly. It tells of the life of Jesus in simple words. 








Phases of the Human Story.—To the student of political 
science, to the active politician and to anyone interested in certain 
phases of American history, “ National Party Platforms” (Mac- 
millan), by Kirk H. Porter, will serve as a complete collection 
of documents indispensable for certain departments of national 
study. The party platforms here represented begin with the 
campaign of 1840 and close with that of 1924. They are given 
in the exact text of their publication. An introductory note ex- 
plains each group of documents. The utility of this work is 
clear, for the platforms of each election reflect the tenor of their 
times and their collection into one serviceable volume saves the 
student of politics an immense amount of time and trouble-—— 
Magdeleine Marx in “The Romance of New Russia” (Seltzer. 
$2.00), finds sunshine and warmth in “humanity’s second day,” 
the day that has dawned in Russia. She is thrilled at the good 
she sees in the new spirit. Had she looked deeper into the 
problems of Russia’s hysteria, she would not have grown so 
enthusiastic over Lenin, Trotzky, Kollontay, Knepskaya and 
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Zorin.—tThe story of a world is contained in “Europe Over- 
seas.” (Oxford University Press: American Branch. $1.00), 
by James A. Williamson. From the time of Europe’s stirring 
consciousness, brought on by more highly developed resources and 
progressive knowledge, she has never ceased to spread the not 
always unmixed blessings of her civilization around the world. 
This small book gives a good outline of this development during 
the past four or five centuries. The narrative is judicious and 
on the whole objective, though in dealing with the earlier period 
the author has failed to rid himself of all subjectivism: he is rather 
harsh on Spaniards, and somewhat easy on Englishmen. 


Epigrams and Ph.D’s.—Before writing “Ph.D.’s” (Harper), 
Mr. Leonard Bacon resigned his professorship. Mr. Bacon, it 
seems, was wise in his own interest. And in our interest, he was 
better than wise, for he was kind. “Sophia Trenton” (poorly 
titled!) and “ The Dunbar. Tragedy,” the two poems in this book, 
do us a unique service by defining, in terms of its painful acqui- 
sition and very doubtful usefulness, once acquired, the Doctorate 
of Philosophy in Letters. Mr. Bacon rather convinces one that 
much and detailed research toward the furtherance of literature 
is illogical, since literary values are scarcely advanced by the 
rigidly scientific methods of students in pursuit of the Ph.D. 
degree. Whether one agrees with Mr. Bacon or not, one must 
surely enjoy him in this book——Not poetry but about a kind of 
poetry, “ Martial and the English Epigram from Sir Thomas 
Wyatt to Ben Johnson” (University of California Press), by 
T. K. Whipple, offers some very interesting research on the de- 
velopment of the English epigram during the latter part of the 
sixteenth and the early part of the seventeenth centuries. “ The 
epigram,” says the author in his introduction, “because it is 
trivial and ephemeral, always gives an intimate and faithful pic- 
ture of its environment.” Indeed, the pieces of the period often 
reflect the fierce religious passions and prejudices of that day. 
The author has clearly defined the scope and limits of his treatise. 
Not the least of its merits is the intelligent summing up of the 
Roman Martial’s virtues and limitations with the indication of 
that in him which was taken up by the “honest Ben Jonson.” 





Christ and the Soul.—Quoting Solomon, the Rt. Rev. John S. 
Vaughan, D.D., in his preface to “The Life of Our Lord in 
Sermons” (Wagner), by the Rev. Richard Cookson, says that 
it seems to be especially true of books of sermons, that “of 
the making of books there is no end.” Nevertheless, one can 
agree with Bishop Vaughan in his commendation of this present 
volume. It popularizes in a new way what is old in thought and 
scholarship. There is no better ministry than to preach Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified, and -this work will encourage and 
facilitate sermons bearing directly upon the life of Him who 
is the model, the life and the redemption of Christians. It has 
besides the particular merits of graphic description and sound 
moral application——Vigorous encouragement, helpful sugges- 
tions and good doctrine concerning the spiritual life is to be had 
in “To One God My One Soul” (St. Anthony Monastery, 
Cincinnati, O., $3.00), by the Rev. Fulgence Meyer. The sepa- 
rated paragraphs which form the chapters of this spiritual hand- 
book render it inviting for cursory spiritual reading. The end 
of man, the principal virtues, and the different ascetic practises 
of the spiritual life receive interesting and concrete treatment. 
The chapter on prayer, in its suggestion of what the essence of 
prayer really is and in the variety of method offered is of special 
merit. But while a notice on the title page says that these are 
readings for Religious and priests, an examination of the con- 
tents will show that it has an appeal for all who are earnestly 
seeking the higher life. 
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The Peasants. The Rector of Wyck. Numerous Treasure. 
Hell’s Playground. Father Abraham. Dominion. 
The Dinner Club. 

As the succeeding volumes of Ladislas Reymont’s novel 
“ The Peasants” appear, it becomes more apparent why the work 
was accorded the most coveted of literary awards, the Nobel 
Prize. “ Winter” (Knopf. $2.50), the second book, rises to an 
even higher intensity than “Autumn.” The theme of the novel, 
the passion of a married son for his father’s young wife, is, of 
course, repugnant. It is not exploited, however, sensuously ; rather, 
it is evolved with the restrained seriousness of the classical English 
romances that make an odious passion their basis. The story is 
plotted in a tiny Polish village; its passions, its hates, loves, 
jealousies, are those of the human race everywhere. In “ Winter,” 
the action leads up grandiosely through a gripping series of con- 
flicts to the unexpected climax of the son reconciled, for the time, 
to the father. 

Parsons exercise a strange infatuation over May Sinclair. 
“The Rector of Wyck” (Macmillan. $2.00), her latest study 
is a companion volume though a contrast to her “ The Cure of 
Souls.” In the latter named book, she gives a rounded picture 
of the luxurious, earthly parson. In her recent book, she makes 
her rector a saint, sincerely sacrificing himself to his ministry. 
The story is a record of frustrated ideals, those of Mattie in 
her marriage, of John and Mattie in their ambition to travel, of 
the children in their maturity. It is a straight-flowing narrative 
of an old theme; that it has been touched with individuality is 
evidence of Miss Sinclair’s power. 

Robert Keable again “goes off the deep end” in his “ Numer- 
ous Treasure” (Putnam). That he locates his story in the 
South Sea Islands gives him greater opportunity for sensuousness 
and morality contrasts. Christian religion and morals are worsted 
in their conflict with animalism. Mr. Keable is now only a 
propagandist for the glorification of baser instincts and unbridled 
passions. 

When “ Hell’s Playground” (Brentano’s. $2.00), by Ida Vera 
Simonton, was issued a dozen years ago, our comment was that 
“it should never have been written, much less published.” The 
book has been resurrected through its dramatization “ White 
Cargo” and again republished. Our opposition to the book has 
been intensified. 

For once the “blurb” clings to the truth when it announces 
“A Bacheller novel is as characteristically American as Thanks- 
giving Day or the Declaration of Independence.” In his latest, 
“Father Abraham” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00), Mr. Bacheller has 
not, perhaps, reached the standard set in his other novels of 
American life, but he has given a clean and wholesome story, as 
welcome as a good deed in a naughty world. “ Father Abraham” 
is, of course, Lincoln. 

Horace was not far astray, if indeed astray at all, when he 
commended the proper mingling of the useful and the sweet. 
John Presland in “ Dominion” (Stokes. $2.00) exhibits a happy 
combination of the instructive and the pleasing. History, 
psychology and romance conspire to give the novel added interest. 
The scene is South Africa before the Boer War; the hero is the 
imperial but human Cecil Rhodes; the plot revolves about the 
intrigues of the Uitlanders and the Jameson raid; the role of the 
parcae is played by an unnecessary adventuress. It is a clever 
story, with a moral. 

A few choice spirits meet at frequent intervals to enjoy a good 
dinner topped by a better story, each member taking his turn, and 
subject to fine if his story be not up to standard. Such is the 
frame for the short stories contained in “The Dinner Club” 
(Doran. $2.00), by H. C. McNeile. The reader who expects 
some original recitals during these convivial moments will not 
be disappointed. Each story bears a vivid imprint; most of them 
are sad, and even tragic, but none of them descend to the base 
or the sordid. 
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The Missing Millions. Obedience. Loudon from Laramie. 
The Long Green Gaze. The Prince of Washington Square. 
The Skyrocket. The Ghost of Glen Gorge. The Cactus. 

Lukewarm love and heaped-up mystery form the substance of 
“The Missing Millions” (Small, Maynard. $2.00), by Edgar 
Wallace Interest centers as well in the concomitants of the 
“ millions” as in the author lest he lose himself in the bewildering 
inter-play of so many characters. How can he extricate himself 
from his own web? And the story itself is gripping. Here are 
villains and hair-raising achievements; but nowhere do they 
offend fastidious tastes; here are gun-men and assassins, but no 
Don Juans. Eventually, they succumb to Scotland Yard, the 
millions come to light, true love prevails and the story-teller 
emerges triumphant from an apparent empasse. 

Written in a style as dignified and proper as the Victorian man- 
ners which it portrays, “ Obedience” (Houghton, Miffin. $2.00), 
by Michael Sadleir, moves regally and decorously to a peaceful 
solution. Catherine, the most beautiful daughter of a baronet, and 
Martindale, the humble but noblest of veterinarians, love deeply 
but with difficulties. A stony-hearted, aristocratic suitor, a blackest 
villain brother, the sternest of fathers try to stay the marriage, 
but romance and true love triumph. The novel is simple with the 
simplicity of sophistication. It is like the resurrected plays of an 
earlier generation that have been delighting Broadway in recent 
months, 

Of the stories of the Great West, which have in recent years 
flooded the market, some have been wretched, the majority have 
been indifferent, and a few have been good. “Loudon from 
Laramie” (Century. $2.00), by Joseph B. Ames, may be 
placed in the category of the very good by those who enjoy the 
cowboy yarn strengthened by mystery. It has bad men aplenty, 
a strong hero and a charming heroine, and incidents thrilling 
enough to hold attention till the last page. 

Only by solving several cross-word puzzles is the reader enabled 
to follow the investigations carried on in Vincent Fuller’s detective 
story “ The Long Green Gaze” (Huebsch. $2.00). There is a 
mysterious murder; suspicion is cleverly directed first towards 
one and then towards another. The detective is partly helped and 
partly hindered by clues, real and pretended, that are contained 
in a series of cross-word puzzles which come to him in a myster- 
ious manner. The book makes an interesting game. 

A pre-mature author is Harry F. Liscomb, whose name is 
attached to “ The Prince of Washington Square” (Stokes. $1.00). 
The publishers announce that they have refrained from the use 
of editorial blue pencil. The book is issued as a literary curiosity, 
but it is more curious than literary. Its bad grammar and 
current slang appear in the same sentence with artificial “fine” 
writing.. Humorous it may be, but in no way remarkable. 

Frank realism, brutal at times and often crude, makes “ The 
Skyrocket” (Cosmopolitan. $2.00), by Adela Rogers St. Johns, 
an extremely strong story. Its setting is Hollywood. The girl, 
without background, wins her way to success by her beauty; but 
she catapults to her fall through vanity. There is sanity in this 
novel even though the lines are harsh and the words blunt. 

The romantic story, “The Ghost of Glen Gorge” (Macaulay. 
$2.00), by Grace M. White, deals with a colony of squatters 
living on the shore of Lake Cayuga. Peggy Pry, the leading 
character, shows real nobility of soul and a natural refinement 
in spite of her rough surroundings. The story moves briskly and 
the ghost contributes his or her part to the interest; but the 
dialect of the squatters is troublesome. 

Like most mystery tales “The Cactus” (Crowell. $2.00), by 
Charles Chadwick, opens with a murder under seemingly im- 
possible conditions. The corpus delicti is found in a room hermet- 
ically sealed from the inside. The police are baffled; not so 
the penetrating lawyer, Bob Ellis. He not only runs all clues 
to the ground, discovers a hidden treasure vault, but wins the 
hand of a captivating Mexican heiress. 
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Education 
Individual Differences and the Primary 
Grades 


HE first question in reference to retardation is 

“why is this child retarded on an age-grade basis?” 
A question of even greater importance is “can this re- 
tardation be compensated for, partially at least; and 
are we making this possibility a reality? If not, why 
not?” We have discussed the more important causes of 
retardation in the last three numbers of America. Lack 
of motivation, a somewhat frequent cause, has to do 
primarily with the technique of teaching. A discussion 
of this cause might lead us far afield. Language difficulty 
due to foreign birth or environment or both is a retard- 
ing factor if judged by the grade a child sits in. There 
may, however, be more progress than can be measured 
by pedagogical tests. The foreign child’s adjustment to 
language and other social requirements may be slow, but 
on the whole, the transplantation of the family will prove 
a distinct future economic and social gain, though the 
adjustment be a painful process. The greatest difficulty 
does not lie in the language disability per se but in the 
fact that children of foreign parents are apt to be ex- 
ploited for their earning value both in the home and on 
the street. 

A partial survey was made of a group of Jewish chil- 
dren and a group of Italian children. The numbers were 
small it is true, but they were large enough to give us 
food for thought. The intelligence test of the group 
showed that in third grade the Italian children’s average 
scores were higher than those of the Jewish children. 
Their pedagogical records were also higher. The children 
were traced through the seventh grade to note how far 
this superior intelligence continued to function in pro- 
curing commensurate educational returns. Even in the 
fifth grade the tables began to turn. In the sixth and 
seventh grades the change was marked. Many of the 
children had been lost sight of, of course, through the 
family moving away. But the grades of the Italian chil- 
dren showed a marked decline. The grades of the Jewish 
children were practically the same as those which they 
were receiving in lower classes. Why this difference? 
Perhaps it can best be explained by economic pressure in 
the home. A child who knocks about selling papers or 
running errands before and after school is apt to find 
this more meaningful than life as presented in the fifth 
or sixth-grade school room. He becomes a little old man 
and misses out on the period of childhood. He has lost, 
and his parents have not gained. This economic pressure, 
combined with other causes, functions in producing lack 
of interest on the part of parents in their children’s school 
life and their progress. In the Jewish home the study 
ideal is kept dominantly forward. As a consequence, even 
with less adequate mental endowment, accomplishment 
is greater. It is not then so much the language disability, 
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as the lack of incentives to study and the allurement of 
gainful occupations which militate against the child. 

Since instruction en masse has come to be the rule in 
almost all schools and since no two children are exactly 
alike, what can be done to equalize the combat? A grade 
is, as its name implies, a step. It is supposed to be an 
equal step which a child makes only after he has con- 
quered the intervening territory. What can be done with 
the ninety or one hundred thousand little human beings, 
each one differently endowed, that knock at our doors, 
every September and ask to be admitted into the lower 
primary grade? It would seem that some tentative ap- 
praisal of the individual child as he enters the first grade 
should be made to discover what is his going-power, or 
his native mental equipment—what he brings and what 
he lacks for effective work. After the first fortnight has 
passed, the children should be given one or more group 
tests. A test which has been fairly well standardized can 
be given, but this is not at all necessary if the teacher, 
the principal, or the superintendent has time and patience 
to devise tests for their specific school or system. Chil- 
dren who score either very low or very high should then 
be given some revision, preferably the Stanford, of the 
Binet-Simon tests. The school nurse should have dis- 
covered cases of lack of visual or auditory acuity. Other 
physical disabilities, including under-nutrition should also 
have been looked into as factors which effect school prog- 
ress. But in addition to the tentative mental classification 
it is well for the teacher to find out whether or not the 
child is markedly deficient in one or the other type of 
imagery. We find adults who are wholly lacking visual 
imagery and others who lack auditory or sound imagery. 
If a child cannot image—let run through his head—a 
sound heard, he will have no paradise in the school room 
where chief appeal may be made through the sense of 
hearing. If he be deficient or below normal in auditory 
imagery, he is apt to be in trouble if the chief appeal is 
made through the eye. If the teacher is conscious of the 
child’s imagery abnormalities, if he have any, she can 
compensate. If she is not conscious of these differences 
where they exist, she is militating against the child. She 
is making him fight with inadequate weapons. 

Then, every teacher should have a fair idea of the 
child’s memory span. In the case of the group that has 
been given the Binet test, the results of the digit tests will 
be helpful. The other children should be given a series 
of digit tests beginning with three digits read at second 
intervals. A reproduction test involving scme piece of 
easy narrative should be given to all. A child with mem- 
ory span below normal for his age is at a great disad- 
vantage in the school room when the presentation of the 
matter is somewhat complex. Is it not well to have some 
idea at least of the memory span of the individuals in the 
class so as to require less memory work where memory 
is below normal and more where the memory capacity is 
greater? 
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Another question which the teacher should raise and 
answer in regard to each child is whether or not he has 
language ability necessary to execute the common verbal 
commands or instructions of the school room. The home 
and the entire environment of the child are factors which, 
while not under control of the child, often penalize him 
in the classroom. 

After the group test has been given and scored and 
such important factors as the child’s type of imagery, his 
memory span, and such other factors as seem worthy of 
attention have been noted, it would be well to section the 
children in accordance with their going-power. Children 
testing lowest should be placed in a slow-moving group; 
average children in a group moving faster, and children 
with high and very high scores in a rapid-moving group. 
If there are three primary teachers, the problem is solved 
readily by placing “poor,” “ average,” and “ bright” 
children in three separate rooms. This would be possible 
only in very large schools. It would almost always hap- 
pen that the children would remain in the same room in 
three separate sections. It should be understood that since 
the school exists to introduce the child as early as pos- 
sible to his religious, social, and cultural inheritance, there 
should be no difference in the character of the work 
given. The difference would be in the manner of present- 
ation in specific instances, but especially in amount. Bet- 
ter children in each section would be promoted to higher 
sections as soon as their accomplishment warranted. Sec- 
tions would be promoted to higher grades as soon as 
the children had mastered in a fairly satisfactory way 
minimum requirements for the lower grade. It appears 
that it might after all be more logical to promote on the 
basis of accomplishment rather than on the basis of date 
on the school calendar. Really what does determine pro- 
motion time? 

As adults we are happier when we are working up to 
the gamut of our ability during working hours. How 
would we feel if we were constantly being required to 
perform tasks beyond our strength or power, and saw 
ourselves just failing of accomplishment hour by hour? 
What about the opposite situation! The child that sees 
itself constantly losing as compared with other members 
of his class will either react antisocially at the time, or 
register the effect subconsciously, or he will adjust his 
thinking so as to be satisfied with the mediocre. The 
bright child will never work up to capacity because he 
never has to. He gets into the habit of loafing. Perhaps 
this answers in part at least the question often asked, 
“what becomes of our infant prodigies?” 

To summarize the points we have tried to stress we 
would say: Study the child entering school for the first 
time to find his going-power, to find his special abilities 
and disabilities. Section these little folks into at least 
three sections not for the purpose of differentiation of 

curriculum, but to gage the speed of progress by what 
the child brings more than what the curriculum measures 
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out for the school year. All children with an intelligence 
quotient of even sixty can complete the work of the first 
three grades. Some may need four or even five years to 
complete it; most will need only three years; three or 
four per cent can complete the three primary grades in 
two years or less. Why not let the hundred thousand 
children who will enter our schools next September move 
on through that paradise of childhood, the primary grades, 
at such a pace as not to discourage the slowest and not 
to hold back the brightest ? 
SISTER KATHARINE, O.S.B., PH.D. 


Sociology 


The Police at Harvard 


ANY of the Boston police are “mere Irish,” and 

I seriously doubt whether a corporal’s guard 
among them can claim fair Harvard as an Alma Mater. 
It is not to be tolerated, then, that the Boston police should 
assist in editing Harvard’s college journals. But as a 
matter of record, spread on the blotter, recent issues of 
two magazines emanating from the alleged shrine of cul- 
ture on the Charles have attracted the attention not only 
of the Boston police, but of the Federal postal inspectors. 
The inspectors claimed that they were unmailable and the 
police that they were unsalable, at least in Boston. 

Led by the redoubtable Professors Frankfurter and 
Chaffee, the students rallied to a defense of their rights. 
The postal inspectors, after conferring with the authori- 
ties at Washington, gave way, but the Boston police, 
headed by one Michael H. Crowley, still stand firm. 
Whatever the Federal authorities may decree, they cling 
to the decision of Judge John H. Duff, who declares the 
Harvard college magazines “indecent, profane, and hav- 
ing a tendency to corrupt the morals of youth,” and there- 
fore unfit to be sold on the newsstands of Boston. 

The spectacle of college students contending for their 
right to publish a magazine judged by the police to be 
unfit for circulation, is not pretty, and I commend it to 
the attention of Catholics whose sons contemplate matric- 
ulation at Harvard next September. Not that this com- 
mendation will avail a straw’s weight. In nine cases, 
Catholic parents who choose for their sons any college 
in which atheism can be taught in the name of academic 
freedom, and magazines be issued which with monoto- 
nous regularity offend good taste and decent morals, are 
not apt to be deterred even by anything which the 
Almighty Himself might communicate. In fact, He has 
already communicated the truth that the duty of safe- 
guarding the Faith and morals of their children is among 
their most sacred obligations. But the Harvard manner 
which grated so harshly on the Boston police is neither 
uncommon nor confined to Harvard. As is evident on 
examination of our college magazines, offenses against 
good taste, good manners and good morals, are fairly 
common, and a monthly publication of unsavory reputa- 
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tion makes a practise of culling choice specimens of col- 
lege wit, so-called, as a special lure for the decadent. 

Yet that examples of moral and intellectual degrada- 
tion are common, should not occasion surprise; to me 
the wonder is that they are not far more common. For 
consider the boys who annually matriculate in our secular 
institutions. If the religious statistics of the last decade 
may be taken as a guide, we may conclude that probably 
a majority have received no adequate training in religion, 
or in any code of conduct which has a higher sanction 
than the restraints of pagan morality. Within a week, 
they may sit under a professor who in sublimated lan- 
guage will impress upon their callow minds the dogma 
that religious dogma is a shackle upon the intellect, or 
introduce them to a course in a behavioristic philosophy 
which condones even unnatural crime. Hardly a year 
ago the whole country was shocked by the sight of two 
young murderers who did no more than translate into 
act the philosophy which has an honored place in dozens 
of our largest colleges and universities. The teaching 
which eliminates the freedom of the human will and, by 
consequence, the doctrine of responsibility for one’s acts, 
is to many a college boy the complete justification for a 
course of immoral and anti-social conduct. For our young 
collegians are, after all, children. Most of them enter 
upon their collegiate career with its larger freedom, at 
a time when judgment is unformed, when experience is 
yet to be acquired, when inhibitions are either weak or 
non-existent, and when passion is flaming. Add to this 
catalogue, the deplorable fact that not one secular college 
or university considers itself obliged to afford the student 
the means of religious and moral training, and we may 
well wonder not that college scandals occasionally shock 
the community and even purblind faculties, but that they 
are not of daily occurrence. 

The query, then, is pertinent: does the secular college, 
neglecting the spiritual life of the student, create a social 
asset or a social liability? 

At a conference on mental hygiene held in New York 
on April 25, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, medical direc- 
tor of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, as- 
serted that the colleges which “focus their attention upon 
the student’s intellectual and physical needs” are respon- 
sible for the “the ‘ nervous-breakdowns,’ suicides, and 
failures” so common in modern college life. “The boy 
who is. wrestling with a crisis in his emotions is left to 
struggle alone, and when his difficulties have got the best 
of him, is cast out as unfit.” As a remedy, Dr. Williams 
proposes courses in mental hygiene which, properly ap- 
plied in individual cases, will eliminate “ fears, indecis- 
ions, inferiority complexes, and delusions.” No doubt, 
this treatment, or any treatment which shows that the 
college is really interested in the student and can be of 
help to him, is infinitely better than the cold indifference 
which, in the secular college, allows an unformed boy 
“to struggle alone.” But will it be sufficient? Not un- 
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less human nature has changed so essentially that religion 
is now of lesser worth in assisting it toward perfection 
than psychoanalysis. The contrast with the Catholic col- 
lege which through religion can offer a remedy for every 
spiritual ill is most striking. With trained, sympathetic 
guides ever at hand, no Catholic student need ever “ strug- 
gle alone,” or externalize his conflict in publications which 
merit the censure of the police. 

Mental hygiene can afford the katharsis of psycho- 
analysis, but the Catholic system alone provides the com- 
plete cleansing of the soul possible only in the Sacrament 
of Penance. The source from which spiritual quicken- 
ing flows throughout the Catholic college is the college 
chapel. Here is the confessional, the refuge for wounded 
souls, and there the tabernacle, enshrining Him Who is 
at once the Food of the pilgrim and the reward beyond 
all imagining of the blessed (with whom may God some 
day number us) looking forever upon His Face. 

JouHn WILTBYE. 


Note and Comment 


Religious Garbs That 
Lasted Fifteen Years 


66 HE best religious garbs in our possession,” writes 

Sister Lucia, Superioress of the Catholic 
orphanage, Katholisches Waisenhaus, at Linz in Austria, 
“are now fifteen years old. In spite of all the care that 
we take with them it is hardly even possible to wear them 
any longer.” Nothing more, surely, need be said to make 
plain the condition existing at the present hour in that 
home of Christian charity. Last year some building re- 
pairs were necessary that the orphanage might not col- 
lapse over the heads of its inmates. In consequence the 
poor Sisters now see no way out of their debts. “If help 
does not come from America we cannot continue to exist.” 
And what then is to become of the poor orphan children, 
not to mention the Sisters whose heroic devotedness dur- 
ing the past fifteen years can only faintly be guessed at by 
the reader of these lines? 





A Proper Home for Every Child 
and Children for Every Home 


N submitting to the archdiocese of New York the re- 
report of the past year’s income for his Catholic Char- 
ities, Cardinal Hayes was able to point with gratitude to 
the magnificent sum of $1,121,773.47 from _ nearly 
300,000 subscribers. But Christian charity, he took occa- 
sion to say, is a bigger question than merely the min- 
istry of relief, health, protective care and education. The 
very ideals and principles which inspire it must today be 
defended against the forces of evil that are abroad: 
Latterly, into the public eye, has been thrust an open propa- 
ganda that shocks the moral sense of every true follower of 


Christ. Christian sentiment against it has found expression in 
the law of the land forbidding dissemination of the knowledge of 
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its practises. Yet, the downright perversion of human coopera- 
tion with the Creator in the propagation of the human family, 
is openly advocated and defended. It is not what the God of 
nature and of grace, in His Divine wisdom, ordained marriage to 
be; but the lustful indulgence of man and woman is put forth 
as a primary function and an all-determining factor of wedlock. 
The elementary truths of revealed religion, such as God’s com- 
mandments and His Providence over mankind, the immortality of 
the soul, the accountability of every man before God, the evil of 
sin, and the infinite love of Our Heavenly Father—are all ignored 
and swept aside. The spiritual and supernatural are defied in 
God’s noblest handiwork. By such sin fell empires, states and 
nations. Religion shudders at the wild orgy of atheism and im- 
morality the situation forebodes. 

Mark you also, that Birth Control is heralded as a benediction 
to the poor, because, forsooth, the poor have too many children 
and are largely responsible for defectives. Never was there cast 
upon the humble homes of our people a more offensive insult. 
Children are welcomed among the poor and the humble as angels 
and are treasured as jewels. Children are often the only source 
of a sunshine and a happiness, not of this world, at many a fam- 
ily fireside, which knows but little other comfort or joy. Nor 
are our humble poor, generally speaking, the breeders of defec- 
tives. Imbeciles and deformed are as likely to be born of the 
learned and the affluent. Nature is no respecter of persons or 
class in such matters. Defectives, moreover, whether physical or 
mental, have immortal souls, redeemed by the blood of Christ 
and destined to share with the sound and the whole the vision 
of God for all eternity. 

How much more advanced in true social progress, he 
concludes, would those who now advocate sinful inter- 
ference with the fountains of human life be if they 
adopted the ideals of Christian charity, which while seek- 
ing better housing conditions, “ hopes to provide a proper 


home for every child, and children for every home”! 





Pope Pius Xl on Sixteenth Centenary 
of the Council of Nicaea 


OPE PIUS XI has written a letter to Cardinal Tacci 

entrusting to him the celebration of the Sixteenth 
Centenary of the Council of Nicaea, the first Ecumenical 
Council. In this document the Holy Father says: 

What heartfelt interest We feel and the Apostolic See feels 
in the matter can be easily understood by anyone with even 
moderate knowledge of ecclesiastical history. The documents 
of the Council show, in fact, how that Council, undertaken for 
the purpose of destroying the Arian heresy, of condemning and 
expelling from the Church Arius and his followers if they would 
not repent, could not be called except with the consent of Pope 
Sylvester, present in the persons of his Legates who, as We 
said at the Consistory, were the first to sign the acts of the 
Council in their character of representatives of the Pope, though 
Vitus and Vincent were no more than simple priests. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the anathema against the Arians 
was pronounced by the Fathers of the Council in the name of 
the Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church and that the Apostolic 
See approved and undertook to maintain as its own the doctrines 
as laid down by that Council. 

Further, the Council of Nicaea sanctioned and decreed, for 
the good of souls, many other doctrines of faith and ecclesias- 
tical discipline, as, for instance, on the celebration of Easter 
everywhere on the same day; on the schism of Meletian, the sects 
of Valesius, Novatian and Paulinus; on the election and con- 
secration of Bishops; on public penitence, catechumens, usury. 
All of these were decrees of notable value and efficacy for the 


reinforcement of the unity of the Church and consolidation of 
discipline amongst clergy and people. 

Now, Beloved Son, We are convinced that the time is oppor- 
tune that all this should be put clearly before the people in order 
that due honor and due thanks be given to Christ the Lord and 
to the Chair of Peter. Do not hesitate, then, to undertake the 
task with all your accustomed zeal. Call and consult men of 
worth and skilled knowledge of the story of the Church in 
general and of the Oriental Church particularly and study the 
best way to celebrate this Centenary, selecting among the most 
learned and the most skilled with word and pen those most com- 
petent thus to show in its true and full light the great event. 
And may God grant that this commemoration help indeed, as 
is Our heartfelt wish, to bring about that those Oriental peoples 
who are still held far off by schism may lay aside their prejudices 
and turn their hearts, and not in vain, towards communion of 
Faith with Us. 

The letter is dated by the Pope, April 4, 1925, “ The 
Fourth Year of Our Pontificate. ” 





An Exclusively 
Radio Debate 


HE first real radio debate between Boston College 

and Holy Cross was “ put on the air” April 29 be- 
fore an audience made up “ exclusively of radio fans and 
with listening-in judges.” It was broadcast by stations 
WNAC and WEAN, the Shepard Stores of Boston and 
Providence. In announcing the preliminary details the 
Boston College Heights explained: 


The debating teams are in different States and in different 
broadcasting studios. Both studios will be connected by land 
telephone lines, which makes possible the same effect for de- 
baters and listeners as if the clash of wits took place in the 
same hall. 

The radio audience will be asked to vote on the winner of the 
debate. Upon the conclusion of the contest the announcer will 
read the telegrams received. To allow for a sufficient time to 
elapse that the telegrams may be arranged, the musical clubs of 
B. C. and H. C. will furnish the instrumental and vocal program. 

All the radio audience will be requested to write in their vote 
on the winner. As soon as the vote is learned the result will be 
announced from stations WNAC and WEAN. 





The United States 
Flag Movement 


O build up peace-time patriotism is, in brief, the 

aim of the United States Flag Association, whose 
honorary president is the President of the United States, 
and whose thirteen founders, typifying the thirteen 
Original States of the Union, include representatives of 
capital and labor and of all shades of political opinion. 
Catholics are represented by Cardinal O’Connell, Jews 
by Rabbi Abram Simon and Protestants by Bishop 
James E. Freeman. Its specific work is to neutralize all 
influences at variance with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the United States, and the laws 
of the land and at the same time to make stronger the 
foundations of the Republic. This is to be done by bring- 
ing “into greater consideration and higher appreciative 
regard by the citizenry of the Republic the Flag of the 
United States and the ideals, traditions, principles and 
institutions for which it stands. “A nation-wide cam- 
paign is now under way for a 1,000,000 membership. 
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